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On His Own Heels 


Another Great Prep. School Football Story 
By J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. F. MILLER 


4¢6CVIGNAL!” called “Doc” Ramsberg sharply, ‘“ Formation 
A—right! 24-66-13-9!” 

The Ballard School eleven had lined up against the 
scrubs for the last practise scrimmage before the big game with 
Hamilton, and the aggressive second string players, trained by 
Coach Colwell, were giving the “’Varsity” a hard fight. Only 
once in three quarters had the gold and blue scored, and that 
was on a field goal by Ramsberg, the quarter-back. 

It was ideal football weather, with the crisp October air, the 
blue sky overhead, and a light breeze blowing across the field, 
just sharp enough to make the players 
put forth the best that was in them. 
Over along the side-lines, it seemed 
that all the school was out to watch 
the scrimmage between the eleven, cap- 
tained by “Dad” Hicks, and the fast 
scrubs. But in fact most of the stu- 
dents had turned out to watch the play- 
ing of Don Kingdon, a big freshman, 
at right tackle on the first team. When 
Ballard had won the first two games of 
the season, Kingdon had been on the 
scrubs, but by his wonderful showing 
in practise, he had won his place on the 
school eleven, and was to be tried out 
against the strong Hamilton team on 
Saturday. He was a tower of strength 
on the defense, on the offensive he 
opened up holes for his backfield plays 
to rip through, and on _ tackle-back 
plays for cross-bucks or end runs he 
was a fast runner, a clever dodger and 
a wonder at stiff-arm work. 

“He has shown up wonderfully in 
practise,” said Chadwick, the football 
manager, who was one of the excited 
group near the goal posts, before which 
the elevens were fighting, “but the 
game with Hamilton is the real test 
of his grit. He’s a good deal of a 
youngster, and I’ve seen many fresh- 
men who were marvels against the 
scrubs that lost their nerve when 
they got up against a strong rival 
eleven.” 
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“TI hope Kingdon doesn’t develop a yellow streak,” answered 
Blakeny, a sophomore. “If he has the courage and the staying 
power he’ll sure keep Ballard on the football map with a big 
B. Well, we'll see what stuff he’s made of when Colwell tries 
him out Saturday.” 

At the quarter-back’s signal, the school elevea had shifted to 
the right formation; the right half went back of right tackle, the 
full-back behind him, and the left half last, in tandem forma- 
tion, while the left end shifted over beside the right. When 
“ Cherub” Chalmers at center passed the ball to Ramsberg, King- 
don, the right tackle, made a move as 
to rush the opposing linesman, then 
drew back, letting the powerful tan- 
dem crash through the scrub line. 

The quarter, who had crouched with 
the ball, passed it to the freshman, and 
Kingdon shot around the right end, 
where the two first team ends had the 
scrub left end boxed, while the second 
team backfield, believing that the play 
was a tandem over right tackle with 
one of the three carrying the ball, 
rushed in to back up the line. In con- 
sequence, there was no one to stop 
Kingdon, and with the pigskin under 
his arm he dashed thirty yards to the 
goal line, scoring a touchdown. 

“They fooled you that time, Pop,” 
laughed the coach, as the chagrined 
second team captain, “ Pop” Corrigan, 
watched Ramsberg kick the goal. “ But 
you scrubs held them down remark- 
ably well. Think of only ten points 
against you fellows, and the Hamilton 
game so near!” 

Don Kingdon had felt a thrill of 
elation as he fell on the ball back of 
the first team’s goal line. He had 
trained and practised faithfully ever 
since school opened and the football 
season started, coming out with unflag- 
ging enthusiasm, even when the rain 
had made the field so muddy the play- 
ers slipped and slid so it was almost 
impossible to practise. Under the hard 
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driving of Coach Colwell and encouraged by the first team fel- 
lows, who realized the need for “ backbone” in the team, he had 
developed into a fast player. But he had never been tested in a 
game with a rival team, with every fellow fighting his hardest 
to win for his school. In Saturday’s contest it would be put 
right up to him to show if he had the courage and the fighting 
spirit necessary to make a football player. : 

“That’s all!” shouted Coach Colwell. “All of you take 
three laps around the track, then a hot shower and a rub-down. 
Blackboard talk and signal quiz in the English recitation room 
at seven to-night; every player be on hand whose name is on 
the list posted on the bulletin board.” 

It was Thursday, and the squad would not practise the next 
afternoon, taking a rest for the Hamilton game. The posting 
of the names of those who would come to the football talk and 
signal quiz that night would mean practically the announcement 
of the players who had made the team, or won positions as sub- 
stitutes through their good playing. Naturally, every fellow not 
on the eleven was ambitious to win his “B” for football, and 
Kingdon, though he felt sure he would make right tackle, 
scanned the list eagerly that night, as it was posted on the bul- 
letin board in Recitation Hall. 

“Right tackle—Kingdon,” he read with joy. “I have made 
the team! My first game!” 

As the big freshman stood gazing at his name as right tackle, 
the feeling of exultation at having made the eleven gave way to 
a different emotion, a strange sensation of dread that haunted 
him. Instead of facing fellows whom he knew, there would be 
the big, heavy “tough” Hamilton players, who were said to 
“ rough it” in the thick of the scrimmage. 

He tried to fight off the feeling. He, a freshman, had made 
the first eleven at Ballard! Where others had practised on the 
scrubs for two years before they made the “’Varsity,” and some 
never won their letter, he had a chance to play on the first team 
in the required six games, and win his football “B” while a 
first year fellow! He had shown up well against the scrubs, why 
not when facing the Hamilton left tackle? 

But this strange fear stayed with Kingdon and though he 
went down the corridor to his room with his first appearance of 
delight, his mind was really confused and uncertain. Like a 
young bulldog that has never been tried in a fight, the big young- 
ster was unconscious of his own great strength. He had grown 
physically to a remarkable development, but he had no realiza- 
tion of his power—his courage had never been really called upon 
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A MOMENT LATER, THE BALLARD CAPTAIN WAS THUMPING HIS RIGHT TACKLE WILDLY ON THE BACK Ls 


and he did not even know if he possessed that necessary quality. 
Suddenly he felt the need of some one to whom he could talk, 
some one who could brace him up and kindle the assurance which, 
with all his strength and speed, he secretly felt he lacked. 

As he opened the door of his room he saw that the light was 
not lit. In a moment though he saw “ Slats” Irving, his room- 
mate, on the window seat looking out over the darkening campus. 

“Hello, Don!” said Irving, without turning. He was a 
great contrast to his muscular roommate, this stoop-shouldered, 
pinched-faced, reticent freshman. Kingdon never could make up 
his mind whether he cared more for “Slats’” real appreciation 
and loyalty or was more repelled by his extreme sensitiveness 
and queer ways. 

“T made the team,” declared Don, in a conciliatory tone ut- 
terly out of harmony with his burly, manly presence. To his 
surprise “ Slats” for once was not frankly scornful. 

“Yes—I know—I heard the fellows say so. Congratulations, 
Don—I’m awfully glad.” 

Don turned on the light. His roommate’s face looked 
strangely anxious and drawn. Again that sickening feeling of 
fear came over him, as it passed through his mind that perhaps 
“Slats ” also was thinking of the responsibility—the risks. But 
he tried to conceal his own feeling with a bluff. 

“What's the matter, old man? You look as though you were 
going to an execution!” 

The other laughed nervously. 

“T’m sorry, Kingdon—I didn’t mean to be gloomy,” he said. 
“ But, you'll remember,” he went on, “this really isn’t freshman 
year for me—lI started last year at Latham and had to give it 
up. - Well, I’ve never told you, but while I was there my room- 
mate for a few weeks was Nat Thompson.” 

Kingdon remembered the tragedy which had halted the sched- 
ule so abruptly the previous season and his heart gave a queer 
leap as he realized that the ill-fated Latham man had played 
right tackle. 

“TI see,” he said rather grimly, and went into his bedroom. 
Instead of the bracing he had needed he had met greater ner- 
vousness than his own, and——. True, Thompson, the Latham 
player, had been a victim of over-ambition and his breakdown 
and injury could be charged only to that and the unintelli- 
gent zeal of the Latham coach. But the thought of it took firm 
hold on Kingdon and he could not shake off the depression that 
from that time on hung over him. 

It was apparent to him that “Slats” was anxious for him, 
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and he began to wish that he had not tried for the team, that the 
coach would not use him this Saturday, and a hundred other im- 
possible things. He wanted to say so to his roommate, but found 
no opening, “Slats ” maintaining a gloomy, furtive silence, which 
Kingdon interpreted as to be expected—and respected, under 
the circumstances. 

The morning of the game arrived and Kingdon had one class. 
It seemed as though the hour never would be over. The room 
was close and stuffy, the professor’s voice droned on unendingly. 
He sat next to’ “ Slats,” who always took full notes, and he felt 
a sudden irritability at his industrious scribbling. Then his 
glance fell upon a sheet which was pulling loose from the note- 
book and he saw what had been so closely occupying his room- 
mate’s attention. 

It meant a way out of the game! He revolted against the 
idea, then weakly argued with himself that perhaps “Slats” 
would not have the courage to do it, or perhaps by that time he’d 
be all right. 

Kingdon did not let his roommate know that he had seen and 
read that sheet of scribbled paper. But when “Slats” went 
down town on an evident excuse before the game he felt a queer 
exultant feeling in letting things take their own course. 

After lunch there was nothing but football to be seen or heard 
on the campus, in the corridors or on the football field. At two 
o’clock the students assembled in Campus Square, bearing pen- 
nants of gold and blue, the cheer leaders with their big mega- 
phones led, and in a long, snake-like line the rooters marched 
out to the athletic field. 

Coach Colwell called the first team and substitutes together 
in the dressing room of the gymnasium, to give them a talk be- 
fore they ran out on the field. There were five last year’s stars 
on the team, and he did not waste time with them, for they were 
experienced. To the three fellows who had played in two 
games of the present season, he gave a few sentences of advice 
about playing their positions. Then he turned to Kingdon and 
the other two who had shown up well, and were now to receive 
their real test. 

“You will be under fire for the first time,” he said. “There 
is a perfectly natural nervous fear that besets a fellow before 
his first game; I have had to go to their rooms and drag them 
from under the bed, where they had hidden. But when the ball 
is kicked off and the teams rush together, it is all forgotten and 
one thinks only of the game. 

“Kingdon, Colbourne and Chapman, this is the supreme test 
of your ability as first team players. It is hard to make the first 
eleven, but harder to keep the places you win; there are fellows 
on the scrubs who are nearly as fast and they have the fight- 
ing spirit. If you fail to-day, they will be feady to take your 
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places. But if you have the courage and stamina, then you are 
better. If you make good in this game, there will not be any 


question of your sand—you will have found yourselves. 
go out and play to win for old Ballard.” 

The Blue and Gold players answered with a cheer for their 
coach, and Captain Hicks was about to lead them out on the field, 
when a telegraph messenger boy hurried into the dressing room. 
At sight of the uniform and cap, the team waited, for each 
thought there was a message for him. 

“Kingdon?” asked the messenger, producing the yellow en- 
velope. “Sign here, please.” 

Captain Hicks waited, a strange look on his face, as the right 
tackle tore open the envelope with trembling fingers and drew 
out the message. For a moment there was silence in the room, 
then, without a word, Kingdon held out the message to the coach. 
It read:.“ Come at once, automobile accident, your father hurt,” 
and it was signed, “ Doctor Ford.” 

“T must go, coach!” said Kingdon feverishly, his face gen- 
uinely white. “I—I can catch the three o’clock train if I hustle.” 

“Hurry, then!” answered Coach Colwell, handing him the 
message. “ Your first duty is to your father. We shall miss 
you in to-day’s contest, but keep in good condition, and we can 
use you against Rockland next Saturday. I hope your father is 
not hurt seriously.” 

The rest of the team expressed their sorrow at Kingdon’s mis- 
fortune, that would keep him out of the game for which he had 
trained and practised so faithfully. Don was shaking a last 
hand and about to rush over to his room in the dormitory to 
dress and catch the train, when a second messenger boy rushed 
into the dressing room. 

“ Telegram—Kingdon!” he announced. “Sign here, please.” 

Astounded, Kingdon opened the second telegram, and a sec- 
ond later it fell from his nerveless fingers, fluttering to the floor, 
where Hicks picked it up and read it. A moment later, the Bal- 
lard captain was thumping his right tackle wildly on the back 


and yelling: 

“False report! No accident! Hurrah! Here, shake, King- 
don. That’s double luck. You can play for your school after 
all! Everybody out on the field. With Kingdon at right tackle 
we shall win!” 

The squad ran out with Coach Colwell, but Kingdon hesi- 
tated, seeing which Captain Hicks waited with him. Putting both 
hands on the broad shoulders of the stalwart right tackle, whose 
white face was turned away from him, he said earnestly: 

“Old man, I know what a shock you have had. But it was a 
shock to the rest of us, too. We came near losing you from the 
game to-day, and Ballard needs you! It is your chance to make 
good and serve your alma mater, and you must do your best. 


Now, 








“ KINGDON WAS CATAPULTED AROUND THE RIGHT END FOR A TOUCH-DOWN ” 
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ey I want to tell you-a few things before we go out on the 
eld. 

“You have got to stand on your own heels to-day, in more 
ways than one. Nobody can share with you the burden of the 
thought that first telegram brought to you. In a football sense 
you have got to stand on your own heels, for you are opposed 
to the heavy linesman of Hamilton, and you have got to stand 
on your own heels before the coach and myself, for you must 
make good to-day to stay on the team. 

“ But in life, Don, every man has got to stand on his own 
theels!' As you act in to-day’s game, which is a severe test for 
you, so will your life be. I have yet to see a fellow who showed 
the yellow streak in a football game be anything but a coward 
in other things. The chap who is afraid of getting hurt in foot- 
ball will try to step aside in life, when some great responsibility 
comes. And the man who steps aside steps downward every 
time—and a mighty long stride he takes, too.” 

Don listened eagerly, and the football captain concluded: 

“Now, in the game against Hamilton to-day, old man, you 
aren’t going to feel afraid, you aren’t going to know there is such 


-a thing as fear. Just keep in mind what I have told you—that 


you are on your own heels to-day in the game and in life! Win 
to-day over yourself, and you will have no more trouble; fail, 
and you will have to fight all your life to win back the ground 
you have lost. Now come ‘on out on the field and play the 
game!” 

The two Ballard players ran out on the gridiron, to be greeted 
with wild cheers from the Gold and Blue rooters. Kingdon, 
though impressed with Hicks’ talk, could not help feeling that 
‘terror in his heart again as he saw the Hamilton eleven running 
through signals at one end of ine field, for the line was heavy 
and big. 

The Hamilton team had brought a trainload of rooters along, 
for the game with Ballard was one of the most important on the 
schedules of both teams; the past season had witnessed a great 
victory for Hamilton, and they were anxious to repeat the per- 
formance, while Baliard was determined to wipe out the disgrace 
by a big score. 

Ballard won the toss, and Captain Hicks decided to kick off 
to the enemy. The ball was put on the forty-five-yard line, the 
Ballard team lined across the field, while the Hamilton eleven 
spread out in their territory, and the referee raised his whistle 
to his lips. Kingdon, his face pale and set, felt like running from 
the gridiron, regardless of disgrace; those telegrams—surely they 
would be some excuse. But then the whistle sounded, and the 
line moved forward. 

The toe of Captain Hicks’ football shoe ripped into the yellow 
pigskin, the ball sailed away toward the Hamilton goal line, while 
the Gold and Blue ends got down the field under the kick, ready 
to tackle the player who took the kick-off. The oval landed in 
the arms of the Hamilton right half-back on his five-yard line; 
at once interference formed, and he started to run back the 
kick, while Ballard tried just as hard to break up the formation 
and down the Hamilton back. They did it, too, and that in 
short order. 

Before Don Kingdon knew it, he was mechanically lining 
down; the Hamilton backfield was forming, while their quarter- 
back snapped out the signals. There was a shift to Don’s side of 
the line, and a tandem formation; the big Ballard freshman shiv- 
ered, for he instinctively knew that the heavy Hamilton team in- 
tended to rush the line. 


The ball was passed, and for the fraction of a second it took 


for the heavy Hamilton tandem to get into action at the Ballard 
line, Kingdon almost flinched, to ease the crash and impact that 
must follow, for the play was directed at him. Smash! The 
Hamilton left tackle deliberately heeled him in the face with his 
hand, and only his noseguard saved him from being stunned. 
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But the blow fired him with the fighting spirit. Recovering in- 
stantly, Don drove in like a locomotive. 

“You have got to stand on your own heels!” he seemed to 
hear the voice of his football captain. “In the game and in 
life!” 

He knew, then, that he must win the fight with himself in 
that game before he could hope to win for his school. Once he 
had conquered his fear, he would be a dependable player, but if 
he allowed cowardice to triumph, he would fail in life, as well 
as football. He was facing a crisis, and he must win the bat- 
tle; he would be fitted to face obstacles in life if he could stand 
up against punishment, or tackle unafraid. But if he showed 
the yellow streak—— 

In that moment the fight had been won for the right tackle. 
He drove into the opposing left tackle so quick and hard he 
swept him off his feet, so that his own body stayed the rush of 
the backfield, and checked for a moment the player with the ball. 
Then in a flash Kingdon tackled the dodging Hamilton runner so 
fiercely he threw him back for a loss of two yards. 

As the players were lining down again, Captain Hicks slapped 
his right tackle on the back. 

“You win!” he said in a low voice, “I knew you would, 
Kingdon.” 

That was enough for the big Ballard freshman. He had con- 
quered himself, and he proceeded to conquer the enemy in such 
spectacular fashion that, although he did not know it, all Ballard 
was deliriously chanting his name. He flung himself savagely at 
each rush, and stopped it before it had gathered speed; he upset 
his opponent on the line almost invariably, because he started 
so quickly—and hit him so hard! He out-roughed the roughest 
of the rough and tough Hamilton team—without once committing 
a foul—and thereby in the first half earned from them the 
sobriquet “ The Ballard Bear.” 

In the last quarter, with neither team having scored, the Bal- 
lard quarter called for the tackle-back play, and using the same 
trick that had fooled the scrubs, Kingdon was catapulted around 
right end for a touch-down, as the Hamilton backfield, prepared 
for a rush through the line, threw themselves in to back up 
their battered left tackle. Ramsberg kicked goal, and the game 
was won for Ballard, as the referee’s whistle announced the end 
of the game a minute afterward. ; 

In the dressing-room, Kingdon, now sure of himself and thor- 
oughly ashamed of his former lack of confidence, bravely con- 
fessed his cowardice to the coach, captain, and team, and de- 
clared Hicks’ talk had helped him to win out. Then he said 
courageously : 

“That telegram was all a bluff, fellows—I didn’t send it to 


myself and I wasn’t certain it would come, but I knew some- 


thing about it, and I could have stopped it. But the second——” 

Captain Hicks smiled. “I attended to that!” Drawing King- 
don aside he confided, “ You’re rot the only one who can see over 
a ‘weak sister’s’ shoulder, Don. I sit on the other side of 
Irving in mathematics, you know. It’s natural he should fluke, 
but I know there is nothing so catching, so I phoned a fellow 
in town and had him send that second message.” 

For a moment Don was too surprised to speak. He held out 
his hand to the football captain. 

“T can fight for my school now,” he said earnestly. “In the 
game I remembered your talk, Captain Hicks, and that I had to 
stand up on my own heels. I won my own fight, and then I 
played my best. I think I can be depended on now not to try 
to keep out of a game.” 

“You are all right!” responded Captain Hicks. “You 
showed Ballard that you are made of the right stuff, old man. I 
think that in the rest of the years you have at Ballard you will 
be right where you belong on the first eleven—and you'll always 


be on your own heels!” 
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Christmas Editorial 


P ayereetd every boy knows the story of the life of 

Abraham Lincoln. The whole world knows that 
he is the greatest American hero. And the main reason 
why he will never be forgotten is that he was kind. 

In one way life to Abraham Lincoln was one perpet- 
ual Christmas Eve. Through all his hard struggles from 
boyhood poverty to the pinnacle of manhood and great- 
ness, he kept his heart as warm toward everyone as if he 
was personally responsible for their happiness and next 
day was Christmas. He had many other great and noble 
qualities, of course, but the first thought anyone has of 
him is of his kindness. 

Naturally Mr. Lincoln was told many, many times 
how kind he was. He must have known that even his 
enemies admired his goodness of heart. But he never 
considered any service he did for anyone a kindness or 
a favor, or yet a duty; he did everything as a matter of 
course and in a very matter-of-fact way, and often said 
that if there was any kindness it was to himself, since 
he “ made himself feel good” by “ taking advantage of 
other people’s misfortunes ” to do something for them. 


AKING advantage of other people’s misfortunes! 
Think of that! According to Abraham Lincoln’s 
way of thinking, you scouts have been taking advantage 
of other people’s misfortunes to make yourselves feel 
good. Every time you have done a good turn for some 
unfortunate person it brought you pleasure, whether 
anyone else was pleased or not. When you did a good 
turn, you felt good about it; the deed was its own re- 
ward. So in the end the gratitude you have received 
more than balances the account and leaves you actually 
in debt—a debt that you can never hope to pay off! 


OW don’t you see it all in a different light? Isn’t it 
plain that whenever you seek to do a good turn 
you are hunting for an opportunity to make yourself feel 
good? Don’t you realize that in the practise of chivalry 
you are more than repaid in the development and enrich- 
ment of your own personality? Isn’t it a fact that, in- 
stead of being “ ahead of the game” at the end of the 
year, you are actually indebted to a lot of people for pro- 
viding you opportunities to be of service to them? 

To be permitted to be of service is to be honored. 
The good turn you do, therefore, is in reality the carry- 
ing out of a privilege, instead of a kindness, no matter 
how helpful it may be to others. You should be proud 
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of your opportunities, rather than of your deeds. 

And now that Christmas is coming you should be 
looking forward eagerly to making your own Christmas 
a happier, merrier one through taking advantage of op- 
portunities you may find to carry good cheer to others. 
You should feel that your Christmas will not be complete 
unless you have the honor of helping to make it a real 
Christmas for at least some one person, who, through no 
fault of his or her own, without your help would have 
none of the season’s happiness. 


HIS may not seem easy to every boy who reads this 
page. In fact, it may not be easy to some. Some 
of you may be in the position of having the unfortunate 
end, and find it mighty hard to see a way of helping any- 
body else have a real Christmas. Some of you may read 
Boys’ Lire in a library because you cannot afford to buy 
a copy for yourselves, and feel pretty sure that Christ- 
mas will not mean much to you. But just you start in 
trying, and no matter what your misfortune, you can find 
a way to make Christmas brighter for someone else and 
for yourself. Even if you are sick and cannot move a 
finger, remember that you can grin, and that will make 
someone feel good who is sorry for you. 


F course every Boy Scout will be anxious to make 
sure that no boy or girl in his neighborhood is 
overlooked by Santa Claus—yes, counting himself in, 
too; everybody has a right to want to be on the merry 
old gentleman’s visiting list. Many, many troops of 
scouts will see to it that not only the unfortunate boys 
and girls they hear about are remembered by Sanita 
Claus, but that whole families are provided with Christ- 
mas dinners. Between now and then Boy Scouts 
everywhere will be hustling every spare minute to earn 
money in every way possible to be spent for bringing a 
real Christmas to certain homes that they know about 
where the coming of Santa Claus is not expected. Be- 
sides the Christmas baskets distributed by their troops, 
every scout will have a package for someene on the 
Night of Nights. He will deliver it in person, with a 
“ Merry Christmas from the Boy Scouts.” No one ex- 
except the scout himself will know what the gift costs 
or to whom he gives it, because they will all want to live 
up to the idea of “doing good without being seen by 
men.” 

Will it be a Merry Christmas for all you boys, those 
who are scouts and those who are not, who read Boys’ 
Lire? You just bet it will! Especially now that you 
are all going to ‘do like Mr. Lincoln and “ take advan- 
tage of other people’s misfortunes.” 

As for Boys’ Lirg, why, it is already as happy as can 
be over this opportunity to tell you about Mr. Lincoln’s 
ideas on kindness and explain how they will help you to 
be happier, and best of all to wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas! When you think how many boys all over this great 
country will read this page, you will realize how much 
fun it is to us to write these lines, as a personal message 
to all of you. 

So once again, Merry Christmas! 




















The Vision of King Arthur 


By MABEL T. BOARDMAN 


Note.—Miss Boardman was mainly instrumental in having the American Red Cross reorganized 
in 1905; and since then its growth, strength and effectiveness have been due more to her efforts 


and influence than to any other one person. 


She is a member of the Executive Committee, chair- 


man of the National Relief Board, and a member of the International Relief Board. —Enprror. 


LL day long the 
noise of battle 
rolled among the 

mountains by the win- 
ter sea. “Man by man, 
the brave knights had 
fallen around their 
wounded king.” And 
then because his wound 
was deep, “the bold Sir 
Bedivere, the last of all 
his knights, bore King 
Arthur to a chapel nigh 
the battlefield. He knew 
his end was near, his 
brave knights dead, and 
yet before he gave Sir 
Bedivere his famous 
sword, ‘ Excalibur,’ to cast it back into the lake from 
which it rose, there came to him the memory of an old 
magician’s prophecy, and murmuring low, he said: 
‘ Merlin swore that I should come again to rule.’” 

Under the winter moon, over the icy hills, Sir 
Bedivere tenderly carried his dying master down to 
the waters of the lake where lay the dusky funeral 
barge, and, as the sad knight watched it move away 
“like some full breasted swan,” he cried aloud: 


“Ah, my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go, 
For now i see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight” 





MISS MABEL T. BOARDMAN 


And Arthur lying there, his wide blue eyes gazing up- 
ward, saw a vision passing in the skies. With the drift- 
ing clouds the centuries rolled by. Again the noise of 
battle, the clash of steel, fell upon his eager ear. Then, 


parting like a curtain in a play, the clouds revealed the. 


hills of Palestine. Amidst their grass and flowers lay 
many a wounded knight and Saracen. His hand upon 
his own deep bleeding wound, King Arthur sighed: 
“Ah, what a noble chance is here.” Yet see, what 
other knights were these, with cross upon the shoul- 
der of the fluttering mantle or upon the breast-plate 
of the glittering armor, that moved with gentle step 
across the battlefield, that kneeled to staunch the bleed- 
ing wound or quench the burning thirst? No heed paid 
they to cross or crescent; all they questioned, “ Brother, 
dost thou suffer? Take then my strong arm’s aid.” 

The weeping queens around King Arthur wondered 
as his pale face brightened, and he whispered softly: 
“The noble chance brings out again the noble knight, 
my stirit rules once more.” 

On down the lake before the winter wind moved 
slow the dusky barge. Over the heavens swept great 
banks of clouds carrying the ages in their flight. Then 
once again the gray mists parted. Before the king’s 
astonished gaze stretched vast and mighty empires, huge 
cities raised their towering walls, while multitudes of 
men and women, boys and girls, thronged their busy 
streets. Great iron horses, breathing fire and smoke, 
rushed hither and thither across the land drawing 
strange long chariots in which the people rode. The 
strong prowed ships that plowed the ocean’s mighty 
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waves were vaster by a thousand times than any he 
had ever seen. “Ah!” sighed King Arthur... “ Here 
the true old times are dead, indeed, no noble knight 
may here be found.” Yet something held his clear blue 
eye—not glittering armor, nor helmet with its visor 
down—only a boy in simple brown who stopped to lift 
a little fallen child. And there! another guided a 
blind man through the dangers of the noisy street, and 
yet another, with kindly mien and friendly stroke, 
soothed some poor bewildered dog, his master lost. 
Here one took from her trembling hands the heavy load 
of some old dame and bore it for her. Another darted 
swiftly through the town to call the doctor to the aid 
of one who was ill. Not here, not there alone, but 
everywhere through northern winter snows and under 
sunny southern skies, the king beheld these knights in 
brown. Bending over some injured comrade clustered 
an earnest group. With skillful fingers the wound was 
dressed; with arms that were strong, yet tender, the 
boy was carried home, And on the pouch from which 
the aid was given, behold, a cross of red. 

Then up arose the wounded king; his voice was 
strong and glad: 


“The good old times have come again, 
When every morning brings its noble chance, 
And every chance brings out its noble knight, 
My’'spirit rules in this,’ King Arthur cried, 
“Oh, Merlin old, thy prophecy’s come true.” 


This is a little story for your Boy Scouts. You are 
the knights in brown. The bold Sir Bedivere thought 
the true old times were dead, but you have brought 
them back to life again, for every morning you are 
watching for some noble chance to do some kindly act. 
This is the true knight’s spirit. Every scout can be as 
brave, as true, as noble, as was Sir Galahad. 

We are proud of you Boy Scouts. The Red Cross 
is proud to have you among its soldiers, ready to aid 
in its fight against suffering. Some of you have won 
its medal, upon which is the knight kneeling to help a 
sick and wounded man. He was a brave knight, a ten- 
der and a kindly knight, in his old armor, but he did 
not know as much as hundreds of you Boy Scouts 
know about first aid. Do you suppose that good knight 
of long ago knew what you know about carefully put- 
ting on an antiseptic bandage so as not to touch a 
wound with your fingers lest it become infected? 





But then, boys, the Red Cross does not think this is 
enough. Let us get before the fall, before the cut on 
the head or the broken bones. Let us see what can be 
done to prevent the accident. 

The scout who takes the slippery fruit-skin from 
the sidewalk and so prevents the fall is even better than 
the scout who gives first aid if the unmoved skin pro- 
vides the broken arm or leg. 

The scout who is wise enough to guard himself and 
others against doing dangerous things is a good scout 
indeed—not to run in front of a street car or to go 
around behind one without looking to see if some- 
thing is coming on the other side, not to change seats 
in a small boat or to rock it, not to carry a gun in a 
careless way, or to point it at any one else. Such a 
scout does not think it courageous to take risks that 
may injure others, or even himself unless by doing so 
he can be of help. 

First the Red Cross says, “ Prevent,” and then when 
you cannot prevent, “Know how to help in the best 
way possible.” 

This is the Christmas message that the Red Cross 
brings to you Boy Scouts. Remember that it was the 
cross that the Knights Hospitalers wore on breast or 
shoulder when, nearly a thousand years ago, they 
moved across the battlefields of the Crusades to aid 
the sick and wounded. And in this twentieth cen- 
tury let the Red Cross mean all that it meant there, 
and let it stand for more, stand for the prevention of 
accidents, and stand for such brotherhood and good- 
will to men that no longer will it need to float above 
the terrible harvest of the fields of battle. 

As we began our story with a vision of King Ar- 
thur, let us close it with Tennyson’s own words as if 
you, too, Boy Scouts, had dreamed a dream: 


“To me, methought, who waited with a crowd, 
There came a bark, that blowing forward, bore 
King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port, and all the people cried, 
‘Arthur is come again; he cannot die!’ 

Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated, ‘Come again and thrice as fair,’ 

And, further inland, voices echoed, ‘Come, 

With all good things, and war shall be no more.’ 

At this a hundred bells began to peal 

That with the sound I woke and heard, indeed, 
The clear church bells ring in the Christmas morn.” 

























































oe ae The Wig-Wag Patrol 


The Zoos in Zow 


(Rememberable Myer Signating Code) 


LAP, flap, flap, But I'll show you a thing or two, 
With a wig-wag flag—whoopee / If you watch me wiggle this flag. 
I can spell more words and scare more birds 
Than you'd ever expect of me. 


LAP, flap, flap, 
With a wig-wag flag—whoopee ! 


’M a tenderfoot scout, that’s true, Just watch me now put the z in zow— 
At some things I guess I’m a “ lag,” Zoo, z00, z00, zoo—that’s z! 
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STOCKHOLM BOY SCOUTS LINED UP TO MEET A VISITOR FROM ABROAD 


Scouting in Sweden 


By LUDVIG S. DALE 


NATIONAL FieELp CoMMISSIONER Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


T was Sunday morning. Having been invited to witness a 
scout contest at Stora Skuggan, the Great Shadow, not far 
from Stockholm, I was up and about early. Heavy clouds 

were drifting from the sea, and now and then a few drops of 
rain fell. On my way to the meeting place I met several scouts, 
each in a blue blouse with a neckerchief of the color of the pa- 
trol, and a flat brimmed scout hat. 

“Aren’t you afraid it will rain?” I asked a smiling little 
chap. His answer shows a spirit which I found to be typical 
of the Swedish scout. “I really haven’t thought about the 
weather. I’ve been too busy getting ready for the contest.” 

Now we arrived at the meeting place, a large “ promenad.” 
Although it was early, we already found several hundred scouts 
assembled. A scout band was playing a lively intermezzo, while 
the leaders were busy with the final arrangements for the start. 
Soon the Chief Scout, Capt. B. E. Littorin, arrived, and exactly 
at 8 o’clock the command, “ Forward, march,” was given. The 
drum corps started the warning roll—then the band started the 
Scout March, and we were off. 

Thirty minutes later we reached our destination. A shooting 
contest had been arranged for the day, the yearly contest among 
the schools of Stockholm, and those who were to take part were 
already waiting for the scouts, as divine services are held before 
the contests start. Court Rector Afeldt spoke to the scouts, re- 
minding them of their duties to God and man, and bade them 
live as did the great heroes of Swedish history, among whom he 
especially mentioned Gustaf Adolf. Then followed a hymn, and 
the services were closed with a fourfold “ Vive” for king and 
country, after which the work of the day was started. 

First we were to witness the reception into the scout corps 
of thirty boys, who, in accordance with the regulations of the 
Swedish scouts, had done active work with some scout master 
for two months. They were linéd up in front of the main body 
of scouts, facing the Chief Scout. The band played “ Hér oss 
Svea,” while all gave the scout salute. Then the Chief Scout 
commenced his address... He reminded the prospective tender- 
feet of the scout law, and urged them to live up to the expecta- 
tions of their scout masters, to do their best in their daily life 
and to be an honor to themselves, to their country, and to God. 
Then he said a few words regarding the Swedish flag. It was 
an image of their native country and all they have learned to 


love; their memories, their culture, their parents and their neigh- 
bors. Therefore they should regard their flag with respect and 
love, and always keep in mind the deeds of heroism which it 
had inspired their fathers to do. 

Now, one by one, the boys came forward and received the 
scout emblem, a drawn bow with a three-pointed arrow. Ever 
since the beginning of their history the bow and arrow has been 
the emblem of liberty with the Scandinavians. The drawn how 
is to remind the scout of his motto, “Be Prepared,” and the 
three points recall his duties to God and to his neighbors and 
his scout law. When the Chief Scout fastened the pin he said: 
“T hereby pronounce you a tenderfoot. Be mindful of your 
duty to God and man. Help others. Obey the law. Be a worthy 
example of your comrades, an honor to your troop, and a use- 
ful and patriotic citizen. I depend on you.” The Chief then 
shook hands with the tenderfoot, who thereafter proceeded to 
the officers of the various divisions, who greeted him in a simi- 
lar manner. At last the scouts accepted the initiated as com- 
rades by giving the full salute, while the band played “Du 
Gamla, Du Fria.” In concluding the ceremony, the Chief Scout 
said, “Be Prepared,” and all the scouts repeated, “ Always 
Ready.” 

Such an affair is called “ Hégtidlig Erinran” or “ Solemn Re- 
minder.” Such it surely is, and the average scout will remem- 
ber the occasion as long as he lives. 

The contest that day was the last of a series. The prize was 
a fine bronze statuette of a Boy Scout, with the words, “ Var 
Redo” chiseled in the base. “Var Redo” is “Be Prepared” in 
English. The statuette was a little masterpiece by Tore Strind- 
berg, a rising young Swedish sculptor. It represented a scout 
on duty and prepared for any task which might be assigned to 
him. The prize was named after the giver, Louis Zettersten, 
of the Swedish diplomatic corps in London. It was to be the 
possession of that division of Stockholm scouts which showed 
the highest proficiency in scoutcraft. A division, or kolonn, as 
they call it here, may consist of five or more troops. The scouts 
in Stockholm, as in most of the cities in Sweden, are divided 
according to certain established districts. Each division may 
send eight scouts into the contest. As ten divisions qualified, 
there were no less than eighty of the best scouts in this, the final 
contest. First aid, life saving, cross-country march of eight 
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SCENE AT A “SOLEMN REMINDER,” OR INITIATION, OF TENDERFEET 


miles, tracking and signaling are the five tests specified in the 
rules of the contest. Of these only the two last remained. 
“Ready for the semaphore,” was the command. In less than 
thirty seconds they had started, under the direction of a commit- 
tee of signalling from the army. Loudly and distinctly the words 
to be spelled were pronounced, and the air resounded with the 
sharp “flaps” as the flags were shifted from one position to an- 


other. Gradually the number of contestants diminished, while 
those who remained moved closer to the committee. At last the 
battle was between Kungsholm and the Defenders. Kungsholm 


at present held the prize and they worked with every muscle and 
nerve to keep it, while the Defenders, eager but smiling, spelled 
the words as if they already knew they would win. Word after 
word was given, but no one made a mistake. At last time was 
up. Shortly afterward the announcement was made that the 
Defenders were first, with 80 points, and Kungsholm second, 
with 78. Instantly Kungsholm started a “ Vive” for the Defend- 
ers; while these returned the compliment. 
TRACKING BY A TRAIL OF Peas 

A short rest and the tracking started, via the pea route. One 
division after another started out, each following the route as- 
signed. Half an hour later the signal to stop and return to 
camp was given, for the wind and rain had caused the little 
peas to disappear in such numbers that the scout masters found 
it best to postpone this part of the programme until another 
Sunday. So the scouts would have to remain uncertain regarding 
the fate of the statuette for yet a little while. If a division can 


win it three times in succession the prize will be theirs perma- 
nently. 

Just before the work of the day started I had the privilege 
of giving the scouts a greeting from you Boy Scouts of Amer- 
I told them we should try to think of all scouts as scouts 


ica. 





THE BOY SCOUT BAND AT THE HEAD OF THE PROCESSION ON THE 
WAY FROM STOCKHOLM TO THE SCOUT CONTEST AT THE GREAT 
SHADOW 
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only; not as Norwegian, or Swedish, or American. We may 
speak a different language with our mouths, but our hearts speak 
a common language. And it is through this common language 
that we hope some day to win the world for scoutcraft. 

And you ought to have heard the hearty greeting they voted 
to send to you. It was a “ Long Live” that I shall remember 
a good long time. 

Oh, yes, I mustn’t forget to tell you it rained all the timc— 
a merciless, never-let-up drizzle that little by little found its way 
through your hat, inside your neckerchief, down your boots. 
But even with a fine-tooth comb you couldn’t have found any- 
body that paid the slightest attention to it. The scouts even in- 
sisted upon removing their hats while they sang the national 
air, although about that time Jupiter Pluvius was especially busy. 
On the way home I asked the usual foolish question of a fellow 
who looked as if he just had been pulled out of the sea: “ Are 
you wet?” 

His answer told a good many things. With a grin he said: 
“ Jag turkar nog.” “Oh, well, I'll sure get dry again.” 

“I had received my first impressions of the Swedish scouts. 
Big, well built, manly fellows they are. Their average age is 
much greater than that of the scouts of any other country I have 
visited. A good many are 18 years old or more, but even those 
only 12 or 13 years old are large for their age. Like other Scan- 


dinavian scouts, they take their scout work very seriously. But 
they are always very fond of good times, and it would be difficult 
to find a more happy lot of youngsters while playing games or 
round a blazing camp-fire. 
vised by big-minded and warm-hearted men. 


Everywhere their work is super- 
No wonder, then, 








A MODEL TROOP OF SCOUTS AT DJURSHOLM 


that the scouts of Sweden stand among the very best in scout- 
craft in the world. They have already accomplished much. Per- 
manent camps have been built in a good many places and many 
more will be. In the large cities they have entered actively into 
all work for civic improvement, while they are steadily acquir- 
ing more and more of scoutcraft. They have been acknowledged 
as a force to be reckoned with by preachers and scholars, and 
everywhere there is hope for many improvements in the body 
politic through these energetic future citizens. 

The lowest estimate of the number of scouts in Sweden is 
30,000, a considerable number for a country with only 5,000,000 
people. For a couple of years the various organizations have 
been working without a central directing body, but in the near 
future representatives from all parts of the country will meet 
in Stockholm to effect a national organization and establish a 
headquarters. 

Upon invitation I visited the scouts at Djursholm, a suburb 
of Stockholm, to see how a typical suburban scout body works. 
More than 100 scouts, with their own band, met me at the depot, 
and we marched to a large hall, where a special indoor pro- 
gramme had been arranged. Seme of the games they played 
were certainly exciting, and as they can easily be played indoors 
anywheres, I’ll explain a few of them to you. 


TAKE THE Hat (For Two Parrots) 


A hat is placed on the floor and one scout from each patrol 
comes forward. They lean over toward the hat, each placing 
his right hand over and his left hand under the arms of his op- 
ponent. The thing to do is to remove the hat with the left hand 
and get away with it before the other fellow hits you on the back 
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with his right hand. The one who succeeds in doing this takes 
his unsuccessful opponent prisoner. The game is continued until 
one patrol has made prisoners of all or half of the opposing 
patrol. The game is intensely amusing and exciting. 

Tue StarF Run (Four Parrots) 


Two patrols play together against the other two. We will 
call them A, B, C and D. A and B face each other, with a dis- 
tance of 50 feet between them, and man standing behind man. 
C and D do the same, taking their position at least fifteen feet 
to the side of their opponents. The one who is to direct the 
game stands in the center of the parallelogram which thus is 
formed. He hands a staff to the first scout of each of the patrols 
standing side by side. Upon a given signal these two run as 
quickly as they can to the first scouts of the other two patrols, 
hand them the staffs and retire from the game. The two who 
now have the staffs return them to the first of the remaining 
scouts of the other patrols, after which they retire from the game, 
and so on. The game is continued until all the scouts have run 
with the staffs. The object is to see which two of the patrols 
can finish first. The last scout on either side carries the staff 
to the director in the center. 


Two Hirt tHe Tuirp 
The victim leans over to the wall and closes his eyes. Two 
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scouts take position directly behind him. One of them hits the 
blind man where he can stand it best. He then has to guess 
which one of the two is guilty. Of course he has. the right to 
look at them in order to determine which is which. If he guesses 
right the guilty one must be blind man. If not, he stands again. 


Wuat One Scour Has Done 


Djurshoim has one of the leading scout divisions in Scandi- 
navia. Their equipment leaves nothing to be desired, including 
a large, up-to-date gymnasium and meeting rooms for work as 
well as entertainments. Every member is also fully equipped. 
The corps has its own flags and pennants, and it owns an er- 
pensive first aid outfit. The soul of the work is himself only a 
boy, 16 years old, and yet he has brought more than 100 scouts 
to a remarkable standard of efficiency. His name is Pelle Séder- 
berg. He has been in England to study scouting, and he has al- 
ready determined to devote his time and thought to it in order 
to help his country. 

At Christmas time these scouts issued a splendid magazine, 
sold at 15 cents, and this not only added to their bank account, 
but also to their reputation. Every once in a while they under- 
take to do something different, whether it be a march of.a couple 
of hundred miles or a good turn en masse, and in this way they 
set a pace not easy to follow. ; 





MR. KEARTON AND WARRIORS WATCHING BEATERS DRIVING GAME 


An Interview With Cherry Kearton 


By JOHN PRICE JONES 


PuHotTocRAPHS BY CHERRY KEARTON 


HERRY KEARTON, big game photographer, is an idol of 
Boy Scouts in many countries who have been fortunate 
enough to meet him. He is a man with a passion for 
danger—the sort of danger that good stories are made of. He 
is never so’content as when out in the jungle in Africa hunting 
—with nothing more deadly than his camera—for lions, snap- 
ping pythons; in India stalking tigers or elephants; or in the 
densest jungles of Borneo taking pictures of the ourang-outang. 
Danger seems to be pleasant excitement for Kearton. 

While Kearton has a consuming zest for excitement, it is a 
much higher purpose than merely gratifying his love of adven- 
ture that leads him to risk all the dangers of a world-traveling 
big game photographer and explorer. It is first of all for the 
benefit of science that he goes to unvisited places to take pic- 
tures of animals, birds and snakes in their native haunts and 
study their habits. And he showed the kind of stuff he is made 
of, his courage and his enthusiasm for photography, when in 
Africa he took pictures of a lion hunt while so sick with fever 
that he had to be carried on a litter. 

Kearton is a big, broad-shouldered Englishman, more than 
six feet tall and weighing almost two hundred pounds, fine look- 


ing, the very beau ideal of a boys’ hero and story teller. And 
he can tell wonderful tales, too, of his experiences. His lion 
hunt with the camera when ill with fever is a good example. 

“Tt is a most interesting thing,” he said to me, “to observe the 
natives when they gather in two groups for the hunt, one wait- 
ing with their shields and spears while the others,go out to 
start the lion. Once a beast is found the signal is sent to the 
warriors, who start on a run. Fearlessly they approach the lion, 
who until wounded generally seeks to get away, running into the 
underbrush. Without hesitation the warriors, almost mad with 
the zest of the hunt, rush into the underbrush, throwing their 
spears and either killing the lion or forcing him out again into 
the open. 

“When my most exciting hunt was started I was ill with 
the fever. My temperature was 104. I was carried on a bed to 
the scene of the hunt, and just about able to stand, I got my 
camera out and took pictures.” 

“Have I had any nights of terror?” He repeated the ques- 
tion. “ Well, I remember one when I was out in India. I had 
climbed a tree one afternoon, so that at daylight the next morn- 
ing I could get pictures of the animals that gathered at a 
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WARRIORS ATTACKING A LION 


water hole close by. Now, if you ever spend a night in a tree, 
no matter how comfortable you try to make yourself, you will 
find it pretty tough before daybreak. I hadn’t been up there 
very long before the mosquitoes began to get busy. Then a few 
bugs got after me. A regular young monsoon followed. There 
was terrific lightning and thunder and then a downpour of rain 
that drenched me. While the lightning flashed squirrels franti- 
caily chased up and down the trees. I saw a tiger leaping 
through the jungle. Terror-stricken elephants tore their way 
through the brush and trees. Finally the tree right next to me 
was struck by lightning. For hours I remained where I was, 
up a tree in every sense of the term. But I was repaid the 
next morning when the weather cleared and a great string of ani- 
mals appeared at the pool to drink. As a result of that night’s 
suffering I got some of the very finest pictures I have ever 
made.” 

“Weren’t you afraid of the elephants?” I asked him. 

“Fear of elephants,” replied Kearton, “possesses every ele- 
phant hunter. Buckley, Richardson and the other famous elephant 
hunters tell of their dread to have dreams of elephants chasing 
them. They believe that if the elephant in their dream seems 
to catch them they never will wake up. In other words, their 
dread of the elephant is so great that even the thought in their 
sleep of the elephant catching them may be sufficient shock to 
their nerves to kill them. And believe me, I come pretty close 
to sharing the same belief. I know what it is to be chased by 
elephants because it has happened to me.” 

When asked whether he felt any fear, he said, “No, I don't 
think so, because even in the presence of death, everything 
seemed to be natural. I’ve had lots of close calls, but somehow 
I’ve never seemed to realize it at the time. For instance, one 
day I was taking pictures of a lion out in Africa. Usually the 
animals run from you and you have trouble in getting close 
enough to them. But this day, the lion suddenly turned on me. 
I knew he meant business, because he came at me straight, with- 
out any brass band and skyrocket accompaniment. You may 
always know when a lion comes at you with high leaps and 
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with roars he tries to frighten you, and doesn’t mean business, 
but when he comes after you without any demonstration but 
that of speed, there is trouble ahead! I remember looking at the 
beast and keeping on turning the crank of my camera, and say- 
ing to myself, ‘This is a punk finish,’ meaning the lion wasn’t 
jumping high enough and making sufficient demonstration to 
make a good moving picture. Then a gun cracked and I realized 
the seriousness of the situation, for the beast dropped within 
ten feet of me.” 

Oddly enough, this cool-headed, dare-devil of a giant, with 
all his love of big adventure, has a hobby for making pictures 
of butterflies and all sorts of strange and wonderful bugs. He 
will turn from making photographs of lions, hippopotami, py- 
thons, cape buffalo—the most dangerous of all the wild beasts 
of the jungle—to chase a new kind of butterfly, to study some 
strange insect or to listen to an unfamiliar bird note. He is 
especially fond of the tiny, helpless life of the jungle. And 
this in its turn has contributed to his list of strange adventures. 
“One time,” said he, “I sat on the ground in the jungle in 
Borneo waiting for daylight to come to get some pictures of 
horn-bills. As I crouched there a troop of thousands of ants 
marched across my ankles. I sat perfectly still, watching them 
by the light of my electric torch, and they soon passed on about 
their affairs. Then in the darkness I happened to put my hand 
down and I touched a snake that was crawling by. I did not 
move and the snake also soon went away. Next another snake 
crawled across my legs. I wasn’t scared, but I confess by that 
time I had a strorfg impulse to join the procession!” 





THE HIPPO’S NOT A GRACEFUL BEAST, 
HIS NECK IS LONG AND FAT; 

HE WEIGHS SO MUCH, IF HE SHOULD STEP 
ON YOU, HE'D SQUASH YOU FLAT 
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HE SAT BOLT UPRIGHT, LITTLE PAWS HALF FOLDED OVER HIS BREAST” 


of the Camera Scouts 


By LOVELL COOMBS 


ILLUSTRATED BY C, F. MILLER 


66¢QVAY, there’s a scarlet tanager! Just went into that maple 
—the hard maple! Let’s see if its nest is there, Billy!” 
Instead, Dave’ Field’s new-found country friend 

pulled up short. 

“What do you know about tanagers and maples?” he asked. 
“T thought you city boys didn’t know beans about birds and 
trees and all that sort of thing.” 

Dave halted, and laughed. “Some of us do—scouts. I’m a 
‘ Beaver ’"—Beaver patrol. See my button?” tapping his lapel. 
“Tt’s part of our business to know about things in the country 
and woods. But say, this reminds me it’s Saturday,” Dave added, 
leaning over the farm gate with a sigh, “and that the other fel- 
lows will be off on a hike somewhere. I’m going to miss the 
Saturday hikes awfully, here in the country all summer. But of 
course,” he corrected with determined cheerfulness, “ it’s on ac- 
count of mother’s health, so I don’t mind.” 

“T suppose you'll be thinking you can teach me things about 
the country—trees, birds, hunting and the like,” was Billy Law- 
lor’s somewhat scornful comment. 

“Not a bit of it; I'll expect to learn lots from you. But say, 
I’ll bet I can show you a way of shooting squirrels that’s lots 
more fun than shooting them with a gun,” said Dave, as he 
spoke indicating a number of small skins tacked to the nearby 
barn door. 

“Bet you can’t. How?” 

Dave tapped the small box-camera that hung over his shoul- 
der by a strap. 

“Shoot ’em with a camera—and have their pictures instead 
of their skins to show for it.” 

“You couldn’t get near them. Anyway, they’d be too small 
in the pictures taken by a little 2% by 3% like that.” 

“See this?” Dave produced an extra lens from his pocket. 
“This is a portrait lens. You slip it on over the ordinary lens, 
then you can take a picture quite close to anything, and so get 
it large. It requires a longer exposure, though.” 
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“Tf you can get near enough to anything, you mean.” 

Dave threw open the gate. ‘Come on down among the chest- 
nut trees, and I think I can show you in about two hops and a 
jump.” 

In the center of the grove of chestnuts that formed part of 
the Lawlor farm the boys saw a chipmunk whisk from view into 
a hole in the top of a stump. A few feet from the stump, and 
slightly higher, was a mossy knoll. 

“What we want exactly,” said Dave, taking his camera from 
the case. “ You get me some sticks, to peg the camera down 
with, Billy. About a foot long; and sharpen one end a bit.” 

While Billy sought the sticks, Dave placed the camera on a 
firm spot on the slope of the knoll, thrusting small twigs be- 
neath it to make it rest firmly. Then after fixing the portrait 
lens in place over the fixed lens, he secured a careful focus on 
the hole in the stump. 

“Here are your pegs,” Billy announced. 
don’t know what kind of wood ‘they are.” 

Dave studied the twigs a moment: “Easy. One is pine, two 
are oak, and one is beech. Now stick them in the ground, one 
at each corner of the camera. And in tight, while I hold the 
camera steady,” Dave requested. 

The pegs were driven firmly into the ground, and snugly 
against the camera. Dave again studied the finder. 

“O. K. Fine!” 

Drawing a ball of cord from his pocket, Dave glanced about 
for cover behind which to hide. 

“Those hazel bushes’ll do. You carry the cord over, Billy.” 

At one end of the string was a small hook, made from a 
pin. Dave held this until Billy had reached the bushes and 
pulled the line taut. Catching the hook over the camera trigger, 
he then followed to where Billy was and dropped under cover 
beside him. 

“No; you pull it, Billy,” he said, as Billy extended the free 
end of the cord. “Then you will appreciate just how much more 


“And I bet you 
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fun it is than pulling the trigger of a gun. But don’t pull until 
I say. The first time, you know, you might pull too soon.” 

“ Aw, say,” protested Billy with fine scorn. “You seem to 
forget that you are operating on a ground squirrel. Who’d ever 
think of shooting one of them? I was talking about gray squir- 
rels. Like to see you photograph a gray.” 

The curious chipmunk did not keep them waiting long. 
“There!” whispered Billy, as the small head popped into view. 
For a space the chipmunk remained quite immovable. Then he 
scurried oyt. His bright eyes fell on the camera. He whisked 
half about, to retreat. Billy made a quick move to pull the string. 
Dave stopped him. “ Wait!” he whispered. 

Reassured by the silence, the chipmunk again faced about, re- 
garding the strange, square, one-eyed intruder more closely. 
Suddenly, as though to get a better. view, he sat bolt upright, 
little paws half folded over his breast, 
head thrust forward intently. 

In a moment Dave had given the 
signal; the camera clicked, the chip- 
munk shot from sight, and Billy was 
on his feet. 

“Gee! Some sport! I don’t think I 
breathed once the whole time,” he ex- 
claimed, as they ran 
forward. “Let us 
take another. There 
is a ground-hog hole 
down in the corn 
lot.” 

“ There’s only one 
more space on the 
film,” replied Dave, 
winding up the cord, 
“and I'd like to get 
a little chick picture 
for mother on that. 
She’s crazy about 
them. Let’s go back 
to the brooders, and 
get a snap of a couple 
of chicks tussling 
over 2 piece of bread 
or a worm.” 

Vaulting the fence 
into the orchard, the 
boys headed for the 
long row of new 
poultry houses lining 
the slope beyond, 
whose rear walls marked the northern boundary of the farm. 

As they cleared the apple trees, Billy uttered an exclamation. 
Standing beside one of the brooders was a portly, well-dressed 
stranger. The stranger turned. 

“Whose buildings are these?” he demanded sharply. 
boys halted in surprise. 

“Why, my father’s—John Lawlor’s, sir,” Billy replied. 

“Well, what in the world did he mean by building them on 
my property?” 

Billy stared. “ Your property!” 

“Yes, my property. This is part of my farm—down as far 
as the orchard and chestnut grove. I bought it last winter— 
Simmons, my name—and just came to take possession.” 

“You must be mistaken, sir,” declared Billy. “ Father bought 
this property last spring, and I was with him when Rose, the 
man who sold it, showed him the line—the old stone fence along 
the top of the ridge there.” 

The stranger shook his head doggedly. “ The line is the wire 
fence along the chestnut grove and orchard,” he repeated em- 
phatically. “And, yes—now I recall it—Johnson (from whom 
I bought it) did mention an old dispute over the dividing line 
with Rose. And he said Rose had finally acknowledged himself 
in the wrong.” 

At Mr. Simmons’ request, Billy accompanied him in search 
of Mr. Lawlor, and Dave waited. 

“Well?” he asked, when Billy returned. 

Billy shook his head gloomily. “It looks bad. This man 
Simmons says Johnson’s father took an eight-acre lot on a mort- 
gage from Rose ten years ago. The fence along the orchard 
and chestnut grove was put up then, he claims, though father 
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“HE CERTAINLY KNEW HOW TO SWING AN AX” 
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doesn’t believe the fence is that old. The elder Johnson died 
the year after the fence was built; and it was then, Simmons 
says, that Rose tried to claim this five-acre strip. 

“ And he says,” Billy continued, “that we’ve got to move the 
chicken houses within two weeks, and father says he can’t afford 
to fight the case in court.” 

“It’s too bad, Billy,” sympathized Dave. “Still, it might be 
worse. Wouldn’t the chickens really be handier, say up back of 
the woodshed?” 

“ They’d never do as well anywhere else—that’s the worst of 
it. This dry, gravelly ridge facing the south, and breaking the 
north winds, is just what you want for a winter laying house— 
that really was why we took the place,” said Billy. 

In the face of the calamity the boys had no further heart for 
pictures, and presently returned toward the house. 

As they passed the woodpile, a young wyandotte cockerel on 
the top of it stretched his neck awkwardly, and crowed. 

In spite of themselves the boys laughed. On the young roos- 
ter again attempting a crow, they paused, and Dave, seeing an 

opportunity of brighten- 

ing things for a moment, 

and with no thought of 
a: tp the important role the pic- 
ture was later to play, 
handed the camera over 
to his cousin. 

“Here, Billy, take 
a snap of him,” he 
urged. 

Apparently  con- 
sidering the attention 
he was attracting in 
the nature of an en- 
core, the amateur 
chanticler once more 
stretched his neck 
and opened his bill. 
And with a click 
Billy had him. 

That night, in a 
dark corner of the 
attic, Dave, who had 
brought his develop- 
ing and printing out- 
fit with him, devel- 
ed the strip of film, 
while Billy looked on 
admiringly. 

The picture of the 
squirrel they watched “come up” with particular interest. When 
Dave finally held that portion of the fully developed strip close 
to the red lamp, Billy uttered a shout of delight. 

“It’s a daridy!” 

“It does look good. But you can’t be sure until you have 
made a print,” said Dave, from experience. “If Mr. Chipmunk 
jumped quickly enough, the picture may show a little blurred 
‘movement.’ We'll get up early in the morning—the film will 
be dry by then—and make some sun prints.” 

Before breakfast the two boys were studying sun-proofs of 
the two negatives. The first picture was that of the chipmunk, 
standing erect on the stump. 

“Simply great!” declared Billy enthusiastically. “The little 
rascal looks for all the world as though he was posing for the 
picture and knew it.” 

“Tt is good—lots of detail,” agreed Dave critically. ‘“ He 
didn’t jump quickly enough to blur the lines. And see how every 
ring and crack in the top of the stump shows! 

“This is nice and clear, too,” he remarked, turning to the 
picture of the young rooster on the woodpile. “See the rings 
in the ends of the cordwood sticks. 

“ By the way, each of those rings means a year’s growth of 
the tree, I suppose you know, Billy,” Dave added. “Or don’t 
they teach nature study at your school——” 

Abruptly Dave broke off. He stood a moment, and uttering 
an exclamation, referred again to the pictures and cried, “ Billy, 


I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 
“Good! Hang right on! But what?” ji 
“That line-fence business.” Hurriedly Dave explained. 


“Your father doesn’t believe the fence along the chestnut grove 
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has been up ten years. The whole case depends on that—for the 
man who built it died ten years ago. Well, you remember the 
tree at the farther corner of the woods, that the wire of the 
fence is stapled to? -And how the tree has grown right out 
around the wire? 

“ Billy, we could cut that tree down and find out by counting 
the year-rings exactly how old the fence is!” 

In a moment Billy was all excitement. “But just how would 
that show when the fence was built?” 

“ By sawing through the tree close to the wire, then counting 
the tree-rings outward from the one that first began to grow 
over the wire.” 

“Tt’s a ‘ blight’ tree, anyhow—dead as a mackerel and it won’t 
matter to cut it down. Come on! Right away!” cried Billy. 
“ There’s an ax and a saw in the woodshed!” 
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nodded, and with a swishing, splintering crash it came to the 
ground. : 

The prostrate trunk had barely ceased dancing when Dave 
had a knee against it and was sawing rapidly, close to the lower 
strand of wire. “Gee, I wish we had a cross-cut,” he puffed, 
resting from his exertion with the buck-saw. 

Quickly the saw ate into the dead wood. A slight grating 
told of the passing of the staple. Continuing as though in a 
race, Dave reached the opposite side, and the splintered butt 
fell to the ground. 

In a twinkle he and Billy were on their knees studying the 
end of the log. From both came a cry of delight. The rings 
were as clear as though drawn with a compass. 

After the first excitement, however, there was a moment of 
uncertainty. The growth of wood enveloping wire and staple 





“THERE WAS A BLINDING FLASH, THE MOMENTARY VISION OF A STARTLED FIGURE IN THE DOORWAY” 


On the run the boys secured the tools and were off through 
the orchard. 

“And, say,” said Billy gleefully as they ran, “we'll not say 
a word to dad or mother till we have the whole thing figured 
out!” 

Making a short cut through the chestnut grove, the boys 
crawled through the wire fence at its farther corner and stood 
before the all-important tree. It was a chestnut, as Billy had 
said, almost a foot in diameter, and of a vigorous growth 
that apparently had suffered no set-back on its being turned into 
a fence-post, but now had surrendered to the dread chestnut 
blight. There were four wires, and each had been completely 
enveloped by both bark and wood. 

Billy, who carried the ax, lost no time in falling to work. 
Throwing off his coat, he attacked the tree between the two 
lower strands of the fence. 

Under his vigorous blows the chips flew in a steady shower, 
and in ten minutes he had penetrated to the heart. He certainly 
knew how to swing an ax. Passing through the fence he sank 
a gash on the side opposite. A few minutes later there was a 
warning crackle, the boys jumped back, the crest of the tree 


was so rough and corrugated that there the porous lines dividing 
the rings were almost indecipherable. Then rapidly Dave 
counted the rings inward from the opposite side of the log, halted 
at the tenth, and followed the circle around with his finger. 

The tenth ring lay clear and unbroken fully three circles be- 
yond the bend or “head” of the iron staple. 

“We win!” cried Billy jubilantly. “We win! We win! 

“The fence was put up less than seven years ago at the most 
—that is, three years after Johnson’s father died. Therefore of 
course he didn’t build it—and the five-acre strip is ours!” 

Dave was again examining the wood about the strand of wire. 

“ Allowing for the length of the staple,” he said, “I believe 
the fence was put up either five or six years ago. 

“But I tell you how we can fix the year exactly, Billy—get 
the camera, take a picture of the end of the log, close up (with 
the portrait lens on), and make an enlargement from it. The 
enlargement will bring out the year-rings where the wood is 
burred.” 

“Come on,” agreed the impatient Billy. “We'll finish the 
job before breakfast.” 

At the house, however, the boys found breakfast awaiting 
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them, and in consequence it was half an hour later when they 
returned with the camera. 

Billy was first in sight of the fallen tree. 
“it looks as though someone——” 

A cry broke from both boys, and rushing forward they halted 
in speechless consternation, 

That part of the trunk to which the wires of the fence were 
attached had disappeared! It had been cut off and carried away! 

“Tt was Simmons! I'll wager anything it was Simmons!” 
cried Billy. ‘He must have heard us chopping, or the tree fall- 
ing, and came prowling around and overheard our talk! He 
can’t have gone far, Dave, let us get after him!” 

“ No—hold on!” interposed Dave more cdolly. “ What would 
we do if we caught him? We haven’t eaten enough pudding yet 
to tackle him and take that log from him by force. 

“ Here is a footprint,” Dave continued, dropping to his knees 
beside a patch of new earth torn up by the falling tree. 

“Say,” he suggested, “let us take the measure of this, and 
run over and see if we can’t find a footprint near the chicken- 
houses where we saw Simmons yesterday.” 

Catching up a twig, the boys measured and marked with a 
knick the length and breadth of the footprint, and set off on 
the run for the poultry-houses. 

Beside the brooder near which they had first seen Simmons 
was a pile of the floor-sand thrown from the brooder the morn- 
ing before. In the edge of it was a well-defined impress of a 
shoe. 

On their knees, the boys compared it with the notched twig. 
It fitted precisely. 

“And here is the same run-over at the heel,” pointed Billy. 
“It’s Simmons sure enough. Now, what shall we do? Run 
and tell father?” 

Dave sat down thoughtfully on the corner of the brooder. 
“What do you imagine Simmons would do with that log? Hide 
it? Or take it home and burn it?” 

“He’d hardly burn it—that is—right away. It would be too 
green. He may have hidden it. But I fancy what he would do 
would be to chuck it amongst the other wood in their woodshed. 
He bought a big woodhouse half full of cordwood along with 
the place. He isn’t living there regularly yet.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Dave. “ Then suppose we slip over there 
to-night and try and find the stick. And in case of finding it 
and not being able to get away with it, we'll take the camera 
and get a flashlight picture of the end of it right there.” 

“That’s the idea!” agreed Billy decisively. “Gee, it will be 
some stunt, too. I don’t think Simmons will be home, but at 
that it’s kind of risky. But I’ll go you. Lucky he hasn’t got 
a dog.” 

From the rear the Simmons house was dark and silent when 
Dave and Billy approached it soon after nightfall. But they 
circled all around carefully, to make sure. Without alarm they 
reached the woodshed, which was an ell addition to the kitchen, 
and Billy tried the catch of the door. 

“T told you,it wouldn’t be locked, Dave,” he whispered as the 
latch lifted. Listening a moment, the boys entered on tiptoe 
and left the door open. 

Billy had brought a lantern, closely muffled with the top from 
a discarded rubber boot, in one side of which he had cut a flap. 
He turned back the flap and a stream of light shot forth. 

The beam revealed a long tier of cordwood at either end of 
the shed and a third and smaller pile beside the door leading 
into the kitchen. 

“He would probably chuck it up on top.” whispered Billy. 

The finger of light passed along the tier. “ Nothing doing,” 
from Dave. 

When a similar inspection of the top of the woodpile oppo- 
site, then that beside the door, likewise resulted in nothing, the 
boys began to experience a falling of spirits. 

“We'll not give up, though, till we’ve looked at every stick,” 
hissed Dave determinedly. “ Perhaps he stuck it into a hole in 
the middle of the pile.” 

Scarcely had Dave ceased whispering when Billy, casting the 
light downward across the face of the pile by the door, brought 
it to an abrupt halt, started forward, and with suppressed, elab- 
orate gestures of elation laid his finger on a big, round, fresh- 
looking log, that at once was conspicuous for its size. 

“Here we are! He had stuck it among some basswood 
chunks, or I might have missed it.” 

“Yes; that’s it,” Dave confirmed delightedly. 


“Why,” he began, 


“ Now, let us 
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see—yes ; we can take a picture of it right where it is. I'll place 
the camera on the end of this trestle.” 

Working quickly, in their fear of interruption, the boys soon 
had the trestle on end, and the camera, portrait lens attached, 
adjusted within two feet of the chestnut log. 

The camera placed to his satisfaction, Dave opened a box of 
flash powder, and placed it on a leg of the up-turned trestle, 
at the rear of the camera. 

“Close your eyes, Billy,” he warned as he opened the camera 
shutter and struck a match. 

The next moment there was a “ whuff!” and a brilliant flash 
of light. 

“There—we have made sure of the picture at any rate,” said 
Dave with satisfaction, closing the shutter. “ Now, can we get 
the log itself? Gee, it’s smoky after that flash.” 

Billy grasped the end of the big stick, and tugging at it 
thoughtlessly, soon had it in his arms. Then he paused. There 
was a sound of footsteps in the kitchen. 

“Simmons!” hissed Dave, wild eyed with alarm. 

Billy said nothing, but quickly and very quietly set the log 
down on its end alongside the kitchen door and backed away. 

Then Dave’s alarm was lost in a brilliant inspiration. He 
seized Billy and drew his head close. 

“ Say,” he exclaimed, beneath his breath, “let us set the cam- 
era, have a flash ready, then make a noise—and get a picture of 
him when he comes to the door! With the piece of the tree 
beside him! And soon as the flash goes we can bolt!” 

Billy was for the plan in a moment. He picked up the lan- 
tern and switched the light so Dave could see to arrange the 
camera. Meantime Dave had moved the up-ended carpenter’s 
trestle to a suitable position, placed the camera and opened a 
second box of the flash powder. He was squatting behind the 
trestle arranging the powder on a bit of board which he had 
laid across the lower legs and intended to place on the upper 
legs behind the camera before touching off the flash. 

“ Hurry,” whispered Billy, “he’s coming.” 

Not daring to wait to lift the stick bearing the flash powder, 
Dave pushed it to the right, so the flash would not be obstructed 
by the trestle, and struck a match. 

There was a blinding flash, the momentary vision of a start- 
tled figure in the doorway—and followed by a cry of surprise, 
then of anger, the two boys were outside and racing off through 
the darkness, one hugging his camera, the other madly swing- 
ing his lantern to put it out. 

Shortly before the following noon Dave and Billy returned 
from a mysterious visit to the neighboring farm, with a mys- 
terious flat parcel, and a mysterious gleeful expression on their 
faces. Mr. Lawlor, just returned from a futile search in town 
for the man from whom he had bought the property, looked up 
distractedly from a chair by the kitchen stove. 

“No good news, father?” Billy inquired. “Well, we have.” 

So saying, the boys disclosed and placed on the table what 
appeared the picture of a large dinner-plate, with many surface 
cracks and rings; and a smaller picture showing a man’s figure 
in a doorway, beside him a small log, with three straggling 
strands of fence-wire attached. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawlor, and Dave’s mother, whom he had 
called, came to the table. A shadow of irritation passed over 
the farmer’s face. 

“What foolery is this? ” he asked somewhat sharply. “ What 
have these to do with the line-fence business? ” 

“These pictures, father,” said Billy with undisguised tri- 
umph, “ prove that the fence was put up, not ten, but just five 
years ago—and therefore that the five-acre strip is ours.” 

“And Mr. Simmons will make no further trouble about it,” 
Dave contributed. “We have just been over to see him, and 
when he saw this second picture—himself in the doorway, with 
the piece of tree-trunk beside him—he threw up his hands and 
acknowledged we had ‘won out.’” 

The farmer caught and gripped Dave’s hand hard. 

“Oh, you needn’t thank me, sir,” Dave protested. “ Just 
thank the Boy Scout idea generally. That’s where I came to 
learn about trees.” . 

“Then I want you to make a scout of Billy, right away,” said 
the farmer. “ Can’t you get up a company of scouts here? Be- 
ing country boys, they might not be interested in long tramps; 
but doing things like this with a camera—that’d catch them.” 

“T’ll write our scout master to-nigh: and find out,” said Dave, 
equally enthusiastic. 
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REVIEW OF BOY SCOUTS BY KING GEORGE OF ENGLAND AT WINDSOR—THE KING ARRIVING 


The Haw-Haw Corner 


Haw-Haw No. I—No Ice 


By STANLEY SNow. 
(Send in your best fresh Haw-Haws.) 


66 HY is it called the Handbook?” 
asked the newest tender foot. 

“Because it is the book the National 
Council uses to ‘hand things’ to us,” re- 
plied a first class scout. “Keep that for a 
dark night.” 

“Why keep it for a dark night?” 

“ Bright!” 

Chorus by the troop: “ Haw-haw-haw!” 


“ Speaking of dark nights,” remarked the 
scout master, “who can name the differ- 
ent degrees of darkness?” 

“There aren’t any,” pertly replied a sec- 
ond class scout. 

“Ts that so? Who ever heard of such a 
thing? Well, why not?” 

“Because it depends entirely upon the 
moon and the stars, and according to con- 
ditions they supply different degrees of 
lightness.” 


“That reminds me about fogs,” said a 
first class scout. “Some are denser than 
others—never mind the reasons, you can’t 
get around the denseness. 

“We had a very foggy morning the last 
day we were shingling the roof of our new 
headquarters in the woods. We waited for 
the fog to lift, because it was so dense we 
couldn’t see to hit the shingle nails with 
our hammers. But it didn’t lift and we 
were in a hurry to get done. So we went 
up on the roof and started shingling, hit- 
ting where we thought the nails were. 

“Tt was awkward the first few minutes, 
but I soon caught the hang of it, and got 
ahead of the other fellows. I was hammer- 


ing away in great shape, when suddenly the 
fog lifted and I fell to the ground. And 
what do you suppose had happened ? 

“T had shingled all there was left of my 
part of the roof to be shingled and gone 
on and shingled the fog for a couple of 
yards farther. And, of course, when the 
fog cleared there was nothing to hold me 
up and I just naturally gravitated.” 


“Something like my experience with a 
sand-storm,” calmly remarked the scout 
master, who realized something was ex- 
pected of him. “Out on the Colorado Des- 
ert one time I made my camp for the night 
when a terrible sand-storm was blowing 
across the desert about ten miles away. It 
looked like the solid wall of a sand moun- 
tain a thousand feet high and stretching 
across the desert as far as the eye could 
reach. But where I was all was still and clear. 
That is the way with hurricanes, generally. 
They blew like fury in a given section, but 
outside of that the atmosphere may be abso- 
lutely calm. They are simply violent air 
currents, and so long as you are not in the 
track of one you are all right. 

“Well, I thought I was all right that 
night, and rolled up in my blanket on the 
sand and soon was asleep and dreaming of 
the four days’ journey I still had ahead of 
me before I would get across the desert. 

“During the night I was disturbed by a 
strong wind and by feeling the sand sift- 
ing under my blanket and down my neck. 
But I was very tired and sleepy and simply 
pulled the blanket more closely around me 
and over my head and slept on. 

“Then suddenly I felt myself falling— 
you know the horrible sensation of a fall- 
ing dream? I was conscious of that sen- 
sation and half roused myself, expecting to 
dispel the dream and go back to sleep. But 
the next instant I was fully awakened by a 
terribly real plunge into a snowbank! 
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“Luckily that snowbank was on the side 
of a mountain, and I struck it glancing; 
otherwise I would have gone clear through 
to bedrock. As it was, I ricocheted and 
bounced and skimmed and slid and aero- 
planed down the whele 1,000 feet of that 
snow-capped mountain peak and plunged 
into a lake of snow water with such veloc- 
ity that I came up on the farther shore. 

“When I crawled out on the rocks I saw 
what had happened. I knew right where lL 
was, for I had caught trout in that very 
lake the year before. Moreover, there, high 
above and sweeping past the mountain peak, 
was the solid wall of a tremendous sand- 
storm, just howling along at over a hun- 
dred miles an hour. 

“T knew right away what had happened. 
That sand-storm had swung around in the 
night and picked me up and carried me 
clear across the desert. I had been riding 
close to the edge of it, and being uncom- 
fortable had rolled over several times, until 
I finally rolled off the edge! 

“Of course I was delighted to find my 
journey over, even if I had lost my fishing 
rod and my grub and my burro. I wasn’t 
going back the same way and my friends 
were in camp farther down the mountain. 
I was really in great luck, everything con- 
sidered. But I hate to think of what would 
have happened to me if that lake had been 
frozen over.” 


“ Haw-haw-haw !” echoed the newest ten- 
derfoot, in a faint small voice; otherwise 
all was quiet along the Potomac. 


Puss (seeing Tabby watching a telegraph 
lineman climbing a pole by aid of climbing 
irons strapped on his feet): “What are 
you looking so thoughtful about?” 

Tassy: “I was wondering what the cats 
will do if the dogs ever catch onto that 
stunt.” 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Peace on Earth—and Under It 


An Extraordinary Star Chamber Session 
By E S. BAIRD 


sé] LL take you up on that!” 
“All right, I’m game. 
cide between us?” 

“By all means let me have the honor,” 
said a mock-serious voice, and the two 
roommates looked up to see a fraternity 
brother in the door. “ Providing it’s not 
a job where they take the umpire off in an 
ambulance,” he added cautiously as he 
came in. 

The first speaker snorted. 

“ Meekest kind of a wager,” he explained. 
“We got jawing about the queer places 
we'd been in and this young Burton Holmes 
here bet that during vacation he could 
spend a night in a queerer place than I 
could. I took him up, you elected yourself 
grand judge and referee and the plot is 
laid.” 

“As usual! As usual! When is this 
latest and greatest wonder-provoking con- 
test coming off?” the self-elected referee 
demanded. 

The second roommate, Jack Farley, he 
with the most “dramatic instinct,” put in 
his oar. “Let’s have it the night before 
Christmas,” he began. 

“’*Twath the night before Kwithmus, and 
all thwough the houth——” jeered his fel- 
low conspirator. 

“Shut up!” commanded Jack. “Can't 
you cut out your baby talk and think in 
long pants for more than a minute at a 
time? Now that’s in your head you'll prob- 
ably pretend you’re Santa Claus and spend 
the night up a chimney.” 

“Yes, the chimney of a New York apart- 
ment house is so commodious. Double the 
bet that I won't.” 

“Tt’s unsportsmanlike to bet on a cer- 
tainty, my little man,” chided Jack in fath- 
erly manner. 

“Yes, and in the end you'll both forget 
all about it,” announced Tom Patterson, the 
judge, “and spend the night innocently 
holding down the ancestral hay. You 
couldn’t bear to be denied the pleasure of 
jumping up Christmas morning and tod- 
dling out in your little pink tootsies to 
strike the trail of Santa Claus.” 

That was enough to confirm the decision 
of the two roommates. 

“T’ll win that dinner if I have to go to 
the North Pole,” declared Jack. “ Now I’ve 
said that, Walt, don’t you dare follow me 
there.” 

“Huh-uh!” Walter shook his head— 
“me for the tropics in December. Well, I 
suppose we might as well grace Pop Sam- 
son’s lecture with our distinguished pres- 
ence. Coming, Thomas?” 

“Pop” Samson’s lecture was_ hardly 
thrilling enough to hold the attention of 
the two only original sensation concocting 
roommates, especially now that they had 
entered upon their latest and greatest—and, 
contrary to all precedent, were pitted 
against each other. Suddenly, as he sat 
pondering the most unlikely places he had 
heard of, the echo of a sentence penetrated 


Who'll de- 








Jack Farley’s abstracted brain. Gradually 
an idea began to grow in his mind, and 
then he chuckled softly to himself. 

“Oh you lobster a la Newburgh!” he 
gloated in Walter's ear. “Did you notice 
me jump just now? Well, that was when 
my big idea clutch took hold. Little Wal- 
ter will have to pay up this time!” 

But Walter only slid farther down in his 
seat and gave a better imitation of being in 
a trance. 

From then on Jack seemed a model of 
attention to the old professor’s geological 
lecture, and was even observed to take 
copious notes upon the dry details which 
were so abundantly given. 

When the time came for the parting for 
the holidays, Jack and Walter took leave of 
each other with affected solemnity. 

“T may never seen you again, oid top,” 
murmured Jack, as he wrung Walter’s 
hand. 

“Tf you hear of me drowned in a diver’s 
suit because the oxygen gave out, you'll 
know who drove me to my death,” re- 
sponded the other cheerfully. 

Jack took the Congressional Limited, 
homeward bound for Louisville, via Wash- 
ington, inwardly gloating. He imagined 
his roommate searching New York for 
some adventurous lodging place on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

“ Probably he'll land up in the Metropoli- 
tan Tower, or in the stoke hole of a ferry- 
boat,” Jack decided. ‘“ Me for the wilds of 
Kaintuckee!” 

It took some argument to convince Mrs. 
Farley of the feasibility of his plan, but 
the place was not far from Louisville, and 
after plentifully supplying thermos bottles 
and heavy blankets she reluctantly saw him 
start. 

At Glasgow Junction, way down in Bar- 
ren county, south of Louisville, Jack found 
a young fellow who knew the countryside 
by heart, and finally induced him to fall in 
with his plans. The regular guides drew 
back, but the prospect of a large fee won 
over the more enterprising fellow who took 
Jack in charge. 

Armed with coils of rope, lanterns, a tow- 
ering bundle of blankets, a flour sack full 
of charcoal, and a huge supper prepared at 
the hotel, the two boys set off, and by about 
seven o'clock reached the entrance to the 
Mammoth Cave. It was pitch dark, but the 
mouth of the famous cavern was blacker 


still; it was a cheerless pair that passed- 


under the arching rock ledge into the 
cavern below. Stone steps led down into a 
seemingly bottomless hollow, and in a 
moment the adventurers lost sight of the 
sky behind them. 

The guide set off a bengal light and Jack 
saw huge clusters of bats hanging from the 
ceiling. Enormous rocks were dimly shad- 
owed on every side and the slightest noise 
reverberated through the caverns around. 
Although raised in Louisville, Jack had 
never been in the cave before. He tried 
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not to be at all impressed, but when the 
guide told him that to explore only the main 
passages and chambers of the cave would 
mean a walk of thirty-five miles he dropped 
his roll of blankets. “ Yes, but we're not ex- 
ploring,” he protested. “ Not with upwards 
of 75 pounds of duffel and fuel and grub 
divided between two of us.” 

“This main avenue is three miles long,” 
said Abe, the guide. “I thought perhaps 
you would like to sleep in the big Star 
Chamber.” 

“Give me the best room you have,” an- 
swered Jack cheerfully, taking up his bun- 
dle. “That’s the one where the crystals 
look like the stars, isn’t it?” 

“Yessir,” responded Abe—“It’s said to 
be the most beautiful room in the whole 
cave.” 

“Lead on, brave comrade. Gee, you look 
like a pack mule under that load you're 
carrying.” 

“And may the guests of the cave eat in 
this palatial chamber?” asked Jack, when 
at last they reached their destination. 

Abe grinned at the thought of supper. 
“TI ’spect,” he said. “One of those hot 
coffee bottles we had to leave behind would 
go good now.” 

Shortly afterward a whole roast chicken, 
ham sandwiches, and mince pie were rap- 
idly disappearing, while the coffee pot sim- 
mered over a cosy little charcoal fire. 

“ Abe, you sure deserve a medal for in- 
sisting on that charcoal. We'd freeze with- 
out a fire,” said Jack, as they rolled up in 
their blankets and lay down in the com- 
fort of the heat of the tiny fire that was 
reflected by the rock wall. 

The guide was soon snoring peacefully, 
but Jack Farley found sleep seemed ban- 
ished from him. He shook Abe to stop the 
echoing snores, but when quiet was restored 
the place was so deathly still he almost 
wished he had let the guide snore on; it at 
least seemed like company. He began imag- 
ining the huge dark caverns all around him, 
and was glad of the cheerful glow of the 
lanterns and the charcoal fire in Jake’s 
tinsmith’s stove. Then there came to*his 
mind stories of robbers and outlaws who 
had often taken refuge in the unexplored 
depths of natural caves. Perhaps some 
desperate criminal was even now roaming 
through the galleries around them, some 
mountain outlaw such as the revenue offi- 
cers were so often after. 

Then the hush of the great dark cavern 
was broken by a far away sound—regular, 
slow, coming nearer and nearer. Jack’s 
blood froze with horror. It was undoubt- 
edly the sound of footsteps. Then an in- 
distinct murmur accompanied the steady 
footsteps. Two men—or even more! A 
band. Frantic thought of bandits and the 
K. K. K. flashed through Jack’s mind as 
he tensely clutched his blanket around him. 
“ And nothing stronger than a chicken bone 
to defend myself with! Oh, what imp put 
this idea into my head!” 

Pulling himself together he started to 
wake the guide, then stopped. Probably the 
desperadoes had chosen for their room 
some cavern more isolated and unknown 
than the great Star Chamber, and would 
pass them unconscious of their presence. 
But the steps came nearer and nearer, and 
just as Jack was about to waken Abe he 
heard a voice say: 
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_ “Yes, the Star Chamber is supposed to 
be the most beautiful spot in the cave. The 
lights make the crystals in the roof look 
like stars——” and then another voice in- 
terrupted : 

“ Suppose we sleep here, then—I’ll go to 
sleep standing in a minute.” 

With a wild whoop that brought the 
snoring Abe out of dreamland with a very 
scared look on his face, Jack sprang to his 
feet. 

“Walter! Oh, my sacred aunt! Wal- 
ter!” he gasped. For a minute the two 
newcomers were too startled to move; then 
in the dim light Walter McMillan recog- 
nized his generally spectacular roommate 
circling about him in a wild dance. 

.““ Well, I'll be ” he began slowly. 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t!” gurgled Jack. 
“Oh, this is too good to be true—you old 
sucker, you!” 

Helpless with laughter, the two rocked 
in each others’ arms while the amazed 
guides conferred on the entire insanity of 
college boys. 

Quiet was restored—but it took an hour, 
and by that time Abe was tuning up his 
fog horn again. Jack popped up once 
more. 

“Say, Walt, it was old Pop’s lecture, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Of course, you Siwash. Go to sleep!” 

“And you came all the way from New 
York! Oh, my poor, sacred, suffering 
aunt!” More smothered chuckling. Then 
just as they were dozing off Walter spoke 
up: 

“Tom won’t have much judging to do,” 
he mumbled. 

“ Aw—he’'ll never believe us,” gurgled 
Jack. “Or at least he won't believe you. 
’ll show him the goods. I’ve got a 
camera.” 

“Is that so? Is that so? My, my, my! 
How wonderfully original of you. Going 
to have a pretty picture of your angelic, in- 
nocent, smart-aleck self, and leave me out, 
huh? Well, I’ve got you matched, Johnnie, 
my child. I’ve got a little camera of my 
own. Now put that in your pipe and go to 
sleep.” 

All quiet along the main avenue: And 
then: : 

“T say, Walt!” 

“Yes, dear roommate. That lobster’ll be 
Dutch, all right, all right. Peace on earth 
—and under it; now go to sleep.” 

Then for long hours while the lanterns 
kept vigil and the charcoal burned steadily 
lower, Abe intoned methodically and taith- 
fully his best rendering of the real original 
“ Peace on Earth.” 





To Clean Oily Hands 


“Automobile soap” is comparatively 
common, but it is not always around the 
house, and boys sometimes get very dirty 
hands from doing some necessary dirty job 
of work, such as repairing a bicycle, putty- 
ing a window, cleaning the soot out of a 
stove, etc. Take a small piece of any kind 
of soap—ordinary yellow laundry soap is 
good—in your hand, shake some Pearline 
or Dutch Cleanser or any scouring powder, 
out of the box on top of the soap, add a 
little hot water and then rub the hands thor- 
oughly. Add more soap, powder, and hot 
water as needed. It’s “ just as good.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 
Boy Scout Sign Boards in the Desert 


HE Boy Scouts of America have under- 
taken a work of life-saving which the 
United States Government wouid not at- 
tempt. The great Mojave desert and the 
horrible wilderness of Death Valley are 
slowly being marked with signs to indicate 
the direction of water holes and hidden 





Copyright by L. W. Beck. 
MR. BECK AND RUFUS IN THE DESERT 


springs, and upon each is the scout emblem. 

Mr. Lou Westcott Beck, prospector, lec- 
turer and scout master, of Pasadena, Cal., 
knows these waste lands better than any 
other man in America. Once when pros- 
pecting he got lost, and the desert nearly 
“got” him, and he will never forget the 
lesson he learned, when, after abandoning 
all hope, he and his thirst-crazed com- 
panions came upon a water hole. On his 
next trip Mr. Beck took a few sign boards 
and posted them in the desert, and each 
succeeding journey he developed this idea 
further. The result is that he has to his 
credit more prospectors’ lives saved than 
any other man in America. Every year he 
and his dog Rufus endure hardships which 
only a man who has felt the horrors of 
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the American Sahara can realize; and every 
year more sign boards testify to the pros- 
pector’s zeal and courage in this life-saving 
work, At first he tried to interest the Fed- 
eral Government and the California Legis- 
lature in the work. But the Federal au- 
thorities have never done anything, and the 
little the State of California did was of no 
practical value. However, Mr. Beck has per- 
sisted and spent his own time and money, 
and now as a scout master of the Boy 
Scouts of America, he has the aid of the 
Boy Scouts of Pasadéna and other cities in 
making his signs and an even greater “ good 
turn” of lasting service is the result. 

The dangers of the desert are many. The 
wilderness itself is horrible, a desolate, 
parched region, miles and miles of monoto- 
nous sand, strange desert vegetation, un- 
even buttes and massive rocks, and over it 
all the merciless sun beating down upon the 
silent wastes. A sort of sixth sense seems 
to guide Mr. Beck through the labyrinth 
of sand dunes, for ever since his first ex- 
peditions to the desert in search of gold he 
has seemed to find his way by instinct and 
so escaped the most extreme hardships. 
But even the man who knows the trackless 
“trails” must still reckon with the deadly 
“side winder,” a tiny, vicious rattlesnake, 
the furnace heat and lack of shade, the 
hideous dust storms, the hovering vultures 
and the almost total absence of water. 

Although Mr. Beck can no longer find a 
man who will face with him the danger 
and exposure of his desert wanderings, his 
dog Rufus follows him fearlessly. This 
splendid St. Bernard carries water-canteens 
and remedies for snake bite, and his unfail- 
ing instinct has made him the hero of a 
work even greater than that of his ances- 
tors in the snow-covered Alps. Several 
times Rufus has led Mr. Beck and rescued 
dying men over whom the buzzards were 
already circling. 

“The Land That God Forgot” contains 
many unmarked graves—bleached bones 
over which the sand has drifted, and which 
may again be uncovered by the fierce winds. 
But Mr. Beck now has the satisfaction of 
knowing that in the all too few sections 
which he has covered there has not been a 
single death from thirst in the past few 
years. Still, it will take one man a long 
time to go over 70,000 square miles, and 
every year ill prepared and poorly equipped 
men are lured by the greed for gold into the 
pitiless, sun-scorched wastes. In continuing 
his self-appointed task of saving their 
lives, both through personal search and 
posting his signs, Mr. Beck furnishes the 
finest example of the spirit of service for 
which the Boy Scouts stand. Western 
scouts, who know more fully what it means 
to go into Death Valley, are giving him 
their hearty support, and Boy Scouts every- 
where will be. proud to know that the Boy 
Scout emblem appears on his sign boards. 

Rufus is an honorary and working mem- 
ber of the Humane Society, and in his case 
the scout law “a scout is kind to animals” 
is reversed, for Rufus has amply repaid 
many of the services given by scouts to 
animals all over the country. 

The chance for such great service to the 
world may not come to every scout, but 
they can all give their most loyal support 
to the work which their representative is 
carrying on in the great American Sahara. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Smile, Boys, Smile! 


By C. AUSTIN MILES 


(Copyright, 1912, by Hall-Mack Company 
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1. Smile when the other fellow frowns, 
2. Smile when there isn’t any word 
3. Swile when the road is full of dust, 


smile from you won’t pull him thro’ It will show him that -you care. 
noth-ing would be half so good As a cheer-ful sort of grin. 
sneeze and cough you’re bet - ter off Than the frowning chap who rides. 












He may have some trouble to bear; 
That will suit the fix you are in; 
And the sun beats down be- sides; 
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Smile, Boys, Smile!— Concluded 4h) 
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Smile, boys, smile! Be a_ fellow worth 
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There is no room for the fellow with a frown, The road for him leads 
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down,down,down; So smile, boys, Be a scout worth while; 
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For the scout who will win is the one with a grin, Sosmile, _ boys, smile! 
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Smile, Boys, Smile! 


By C. AUSTIN MILES 


(Copyright, 1912, by Hall-Mack Company 


INTRODUCTION. 
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1. Smile when the other fellow frowns, He may have some trouble to bear; 
2. Smile when there isn’t any word That will suit the fix you are in; 
3. Swile when the road is full of dust, And the sun beats down be- sides; 














smile from you won’t pull him thro’ It will show him that you care. 
noth- ing would be half so good As a cheer-ful sort of grin. 
sneeze and cough you’re bet - ter off Than the frowning chap who rides, 
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down,down,down; So smile, boys, i Be a scout worth while; 
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For the scout who will win is the one with a grin, So smile, _ boys, smile! 
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BOYS’ LIFE 











BOY SCOUTS OF INVERNESS, SCOTLAND, DEMONSTRATING A FIELD DERRICK 


ERECTED BY THEM, 


BEFORE THEIR CHIEF SCOUT, GENERAL BADEN-POWELL 


First Class Scout Requirements 
By SAMUEL A MOFFAT 


NATIONAL FieLtp Scout CoMMISSIONER 


— gediagaeh a ca the discussion of the 
first class scout requirements where 
we left off last month, we begin with the 
seventh, which we repeat: 

7. Read a map correctly and draw from 
field notes made on the spot an intelligible 
rough sketch map, indicating by their 
proper marks important buildings, roads, 
trolleys, main landmarks, principal eleva- 
tions, etc. Point out a compass direction 
without the help of a compass. 

To read a map correctly the first thing 
you must look for is the scale. By scale we 
mean the proportion which a certain dis- 
tance between any two objects on the map 
bears to the country it represents. The 
scale may be represented by “ten inches to 
a mile,” which means that a road which is 
ten inches long on the map is a mile long 
in reality. After getting the scale prop- 
erly in mind, turn to the north point. In 
some maps true north is indicated by a star, 
and an arrow shows the magnetic north 
point. In all ordnance maps the left- and 
right-hand sides of the map from tke bot- 
tom to the top run true north. 

It is necessary when reading a map to be 
able to tell if one point is visible from 
another point. To do’so you must be able 
to understand and read contours. The 
height of one contour or hill above an- 
other is known as the vertical interval. 


[his is always expressed in a certain num- 
ber of feet and is usually stated at the bot- 
tom of the map. 

In drawing a rough sketch map, what is 
wanted most is clearness, and nothing 
should be put in that is not necessary for 
the full understanding of the sketch. As 
each individual would have a different way 
of showing the various things in the map, 
such as houses, roads, trees, etc., certain 
conventional signs are generally used. 
These conventional signs can be secured by 
addressing the Army War College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Leave a margin of at least an inch all 
around the sketch. 

Always state the scale of your map. 

Remember that your map will be prac- 
tically useless unless the north point is 
shown. 

Roads: A road is drawn with continuous 
lines when it is closed by a fence, hedge, 
ditch, or other obstacle of any kind, and 
with dotted lines when unclosed. 

Every road must have “ from—” printed 


to the left of it on the margin of the sketch - 


and “to—” at the right of it. 

Railways: A railway is shown by a con- 
tinuous line with cross bars. The words 
“single” or “double” should be written 
along it, as the case may be. 

Woods: Study the nature, whether chest- 
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nut, pine, etc., and whether they are pass- 
able or not. 

Cultivation: State the nature of the 
crops; for instance, oats, barley, pasturage. 

Bridges: Always indicate the material it 
is composed of, as wood, stone, brick, etc. 

Rivers: Write the name along their 
courses and indicate the direction of the 
stream by an arrow. 

Names of towns, villages, and rivers 
should be in block letters. 

8. Use properly an ax for felling or trim- 
ming light timber; or produce an article of 
carpentry or cabinet-making or metal work 
made by himself. Explain the method fol- 
lowed. 

The first part of this requirement was 
fully described in the second class scout 
tests. A word of caution should be in- 
serted here, however. Scouts should not 
fell trees, except under the direction of 
their scout master, who will always see that 
permission is granted by the proper authori- 
ties before this is done. A scout should 
always avoid violating any of the state 
forestry regulations. 

Ability to produce an article of carpentry 
or metal work comes only from practical 
experience in handicraft work. This should 
be taken up under the personal instruction 
of some teacher provided by your scout 
master. 

9. Judge distance, size, number, height, 
and weight within 25 per cent. 

Read carefully the material contained on 
page 64 of the Official Handbook, on the 
subject of measuring distances. Judging 
short distances should be practised consid- 
erably at first and then the lengths ex- 
tended. Every scout should know to an 
inch what is his usual stride when walking 
and running. Begin by judging objects 
20 yards away. Then increase the distance 
10 yards at a time until you can estimate 
with a fair degree of accuracy any space 
up to 106 yards. It must be remembered 
that the distance is judged from the eye to 
the object without taking into account the 
contour of the intervening ground. 

The following points should be con- 
sistently kept in mind and carefully studied : 

The range of objects is usually over- 
estimated. 

1. When kneeling or lying. 

2. When background and object are of 
similar color. 

3. On broken ground. 

4. In avenues, long streets, or ravines. 

5. When the object is in the shade. 

6. In mist or falling light, or when heat 
is rising from the ground. 

7. When the object is only partly seen. 

The range of objects is usually under- 
estimated. 

1. When the sun is behind the observer. 

2. When the atmosphere is clear. 

3. When background and object are of 
different colors. 

4. When the ground is level or covered 
with snow. 

5. When looking over water or a deep 
chasm. 

6. When looking upward or downward. 

It is further worth noting that: 

At 50 yards the mouth and eyes of a 
man can be clearly seen. 

At 100 yards the eyes appear as points. 

At 200 yards buttons and any bright or- 
nament can be seen. 
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At 300 yards the face can be seen. 

At 400 yards the movement of legs can 
be seen. 

At 500 yards the color of clothes can 
be seen. 

10. Scouts should practise constantly 
such games as, 

(a) Quick Sight, page 208, 

(b) Shop window (outdoors in town), 
page 309, 

(c) Kim’s Game, page 311, 

(d) Morgan’s Game, page 311, 
in order to become expert in guessing 
numbers. Only practise in handling 
solids will improve your ability to tell at 
a glance the comparative weights of dif- 
ferent objects. 

11. Describe fully from observation 10 
species of trees or plants, including poi- 
son ivy, by their bark, leaves, flowers, 
fruit, or scent; or 6 species of wild 
birds by their plumage, notes, tracks, or 
habits; or 6 species of native wild ani- 
mals by their form, color, call, tracks, or 
habits; find the North Star and name 
and describe at least 3 constellations of 
stars. 

Chapter 2 of the Handbook was writ- 
ten especially to enable Boy Scouts tc 
learn something of trees and plants, wild 
birds and animals. This chapter should 
be studied carefully. Further information 
on these subjects can be had at any public 
library. The best way to become familiar 
with trees and birds is to go into the woods 
with your instructor and have him point 
out to you in life the trees and birds of 
your state in which you live. It will not be 
possible for most of the scouts to observe 
the habits of wild animals in their native 
haunts, but many boys may at some time 
visit a zoological garden in some large city 
and learn something of the animals there. 

Almost every boy is familiar with the 
“Big Dipper.” Many boys can even point 
out the “Little Dipper.” If you are not 
familiar with these, ask some one who 
knows the stars to point them out to you, 
and you will never forget them. 

The North Star or “Polaris” is the 
bright star in the handle of the Little Dip- 
per. It may be located by continuing the 
line Beta, Alpha, in fhe outer side of the 
bow! of the Big Dipper about five times its 
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TWO WAYS TO LOCATE THE NORTH STAR 


own length. While the outline of the Little 
Dipper is not always clear, the North Star 
and the two outer stars on the bowl of the 
Little Dipper are usually bright. 

These two outer stars are known as the 
Guardians of the Pole. On the opposite 
side of the pole star from the Big Dipper, 
and at about the same distance, will be 
found a bright constellation known as Cas- 
siopia’s Chair. It is formed by six stars, five 
of which are bright enough to be seen on 
any clear night. These five take the shape 
of an irregular “W.” Learn the location 
of this constellation. When the Big Dip- 
per is obscured a line bisecting the angle 
Alpha of the triangle formed by Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma (about the same distance as 
the line from the Big Dipper) will locate 
Polaris. See illustration. 

This most wonderful combination of 
stars in the heavens is known as “ Orion.” 
There are several brilliant stars in it, and 
the Handbook, page 84, shows an excellent 
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drawing of the group. Orion’s head 
points directly to the North Star, and 
the sword in his belt points directly to 
the South Pole. 

12. Furnish satisfactory evidence that 
he has put into practise in his daily life 
the principles of the scout oath and law. 

After all, scouting does not consist in 
the wearing of a khaki uniform dec- 
orated with badges of various degrees. 
Unless you have caught the spirit of the 
early pioneers, the frontier scouts and 
the knights of old and have thereby be- 
come trustworthy, loyal, healthful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and 
reverent, you have certainly failed in 
meeting the requirements necessary to 
become a first class scout. It is not even 
sufficient that you may be satisfied with 
yourself along these lines. This require- 
ment is intended to furnish evidence as 
to what other people think of you. Have 
your parents at home, your teachers at 
school, and others you associate with 
evidence that you as a scout can be 
counted on more than the ordinary boy 

who is not a scout? This is the kind 
of evidence that your scout master is 
asked to obtain before passing you in 
the requirements of the first class scout. 
13. Enlist a boy trained by himself in the 
requirements of a tenderfoot. 

Here is your first opportunity to be of 
real service to another. Thousands of boys 
are awaiting an opportunity to become 
scouts, but owing to the great scarcity of 
scout masters and the need of trained 
scouts who can give real assistance in train- 
ing others in scoutcraft, these boys are de- 
prived of the privilege of joining a troop. 

When you are ready to pass your test 
and find some boy who wants to become a 
scout, give him sufficient instruction to en- 
able him to pass the tenderfoot require- 
ments. If for some good reason he can- 
not join your troop, help him to find some 
man in his neighborhood who will be will- 
ing to start a new troop of scouts and be- 
come its scout master. 


““A Thousand Strong” for Georgia 


“One thousand scouts at the next en- 
campment” is the slogan adopted by the 
scout masters of Georgia who were pres- 
ent at the Boy Scout meet at the Georgia 
State Fair last summer. To this end a 
State convention for the organization of a 
permenent association will be held in Jan- 
uary or February. Resolutions were passed 
thanking Scout Commissioner H. Daugh- 
erty, the chairman, and his assistants; de- 
termining to have 1,000 Boy Scouts at the 
next encampment; arranging for the scout 
masters’ meeting at Macon and the system- 
atic financing of the State association, and 
requesting the further interest and assist- 
ance of National Headquarters. 

At the fair the boys conducted a model 
encampment, which attracted a great deal 
of attention. The scouts drilled, cooked 
their meals and gave demonstrations of 
scout activities which thoroughly convinced 
their large audiences of the value of the 
movement. The camp rules were honorably 
kept. the boys enjoying themselves on the 
midway in the evening, but returning to 
their tents promptly at ten without the need 
of a provost guard. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Smoke Signals, Sign Talk and Totems 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, CHIEF SCOUT 
(Copyright, 1912, by E. T. Seton.) 


URING the recent visit I paid to my 

old friends the Crow Indians, of 
Montana, a white man who has lived all 
his life amongst them showed me the 
smoke signals that were most used by 
those Indians; also their method of making 
them. First he lit a bright fire, then smoth- 
ered it with green grass and sods. This 
sent up a great, heavy volume of smoke. 
Then two men held a blanket so that it cut 
the smoke column into sections, each sec- 
tion looking like a huge bologna sausage 
going up in the air. The first signal, the 
long, continuous column, means simply “At- 
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SMOKE SIGNALS 


tention.” But the second signal with one 
section of the smoke means “ Enemy sight- 
ed.” Two sections of smoke means “ Ene- 
my moving.” Three means “ All come into 
camp quickly.” 

Of course these things are not used now, 
to any extent, amongst the Indians, though 
it is well to know them in case any of you 
should wander far afield in the Northern 
wilderness. 

While among the Crow tribe I was busy 
on my dictionary of the Indian sign lan- 
guage. It was necessary to check the signs 
up to date, for the new ideas of telegraph, 
telephone, plow, sewing machines, etc., have 
resulted in as many new symbols. During 
October I visited the Sioux of North and 
South Dakota, gathering a few new signs, 
but primarily perfecting the system and 
eliminating ugly or not widely accepted ges- 
tures. 

These trips resulted in the collection of a 
great deal of material, which will be pub- 
lished first as a series in Boys’ Lirr, and 
later, in book form, a fully illustrated “ Dic- 
tionary of the Sign Language for the Boy 
Scouts.” 

New PatROLs 

Many boys write me for new patrol 
names. We have used animals and birds 
chiefly, but why not trees, natural wonders, 
clans of men? 

For example, start a MacGregor patrol, 
called for the Clan MacGregor in Scotland, 
which had for badge a pine tree, for war 
cry “Tall timber,” or, as they expressed it, 
“Ard choille,” and for motto “ Royal is 
our race.” The men of the Clan MacGreg 
or were famous for their indomitable cour- 
age. They had their own war songs, their 
music of gathering. their salute, their march 
and their lament. Their colors were a tar- 
tan of red and black, with lines of green 
and white 


So also the MacDonald Clan might be 
used for a patrol name. Their badge was 
a sprig of heather, their war cry “ Fraoch 
eilean,” which means “ The heathery isle,” 
their colors a tartan of red, green, blue and 
black. 

The Clan MacKenzie had for badge the 
holly, for war cry “ Tulach ard,” which was 
the name of one of their mountains. Their 
colors were black, blue and green, lined 
with red and white. 

Among our own 
famous men of the border we can find 
many suggestive names. For instance, why 
not have the Kit Carson patrol, with a stir- 
rup or a snow-capped mountain for badge 
and “Westward ho” for motto? You 
might call yourselves the Boone patrol, with 
a powder horn for badge, “ Plumb center” 
for motto, or the Crockett patrol, with a 
‘coon for badge and “ Face the music” for 
motto. 

I add a series of suggestions drawn from 
various natural objects. 


QO A 


KIT CARSON 


Brown on pale buff. Cowboy whoop and yell, 
““Westward Ho!” 


Y 


DAVY CROCKETT 


Black and buff _on green. A high pitched quaver- 
ing “* Hooooo,” or “ Face the Music.” 


BOONE 


Black on pale blue. “ Yak-yak-yak-yahoo,” or 
“Plumb Center.” 


a 


THISTLE 
Pink top, green base on white. Bag-pipe drone. 





PEET-WRET 
Very dark green and white on yellow. A shrill 
rattled whistle. 


oo 


DABCHICK 
Brown and white on pale green.. “ Prrrrr-tou-tou.”’ 





mountaineers and 
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Red, yellow and blue arches on white. 


GOAT OR BILLY 
Black, white or brown on yellow. “ Meeeh.” 


GRAY DAWN 
Pale gray half circle on rose ground. 


& 


BLACK WATCH 
Black on rose. 


4 


ROAD RUNNER 
Dark green on pale yellow. ‘“‘ Qua qua qua quak.” 


& 


BOG TROTTER 
Brown on green. A rattled whistle. 





SHEET LIGHTNING 
Pink on pale green. “ Ssss-ping.”’ 


Two boys were at work making a pig 
pen. The younger was from the city and 
not so well trained as his country cousin. 
In nailing up the boards he would put nails 








TWO WAYS TO DRIVE NAILS 


in as shown in Fig. 1, till the other boy cor- 
rected him and made him set them as in 
Fig. 2. 

Again when it came to nailing the door, 
the city boy set the nails as in Fig. 3, but 
the country boy set them as in Fig. 4. I 
wonder if all the scouts know why the 
country boy was right. Cover up with your 
hand the footnote at the bottom of this 
page and see whether you and your friends 
can answer this.* 





* Because in the first case the city boy put the 
nail so that it wedged open the grain and split the 
board. In the third case he put the nails on ex- 
actly the same grain, both on the cross piece and 
the upright, making it likely that both would split, 
whereas the country boy put each nail on a sep- 
arate line of grain on both boards. 
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Holiday Goods 


for Scouts. 


Ata HEADQUARTERS has in 
stock a fine new line of official supplies 
especially designed for Holiday Gifts among 
Boy Scouts and scout leaders. We are now 
fully prepared to meet any demand from 
friends or parents of Boy Scouts who wish to 
bestow upon them some gift associated with 
the Scout Movement. While we always re- 
mind our friends of such useful gifts as the 
official scout axe at 75 cents and the splendid 
knives at so cents and $1.00, with their 
scout tools, we believe many will also be in- 
terested in the following novelties: 


THE 1913 CALENDAR 


An immensely handsome and artistic new 
calendar, just off the press. It is 10 x 12% 
inches, beautifully printed in full colors, the 
center of interest being the Leyendecker design. 
It bears the Scout Oath and Law in two colors, 
and will prove a very pleasing reminder of the 
“Daily Turn” to which every Scout is 
pledged. Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


NEW OFFICIAL SCOUT 
WATCH FOB 


A really charming fob, with extra strong 
leather strap and buckle. The rank of = 
wearer is indicated by the badge stamped o1 
the medallion. These are made up in gilt for 
Boy Scouts, and in oxidized silver for Patrol 
Leaders and officers. Can be obtained onl 
from National Headquarters. Specify 
when ordering. Price 25 cents. 


NEW STYLE LAPEL PIN 


The most attractive badge yet designed by 
National Headquarters. The sale of these is 
limited to First Class Scouts and Scout Officers. 


ground in red, green, blue or purple; for As- 
sistant Scout Masters, Scout asters, Scout 
Commissioners, and Bane woth of local and 
National Councils respectively. A beautiful 
lapel pin, equipped with special safety catch. 
Price 50 cents in any above styles. A Y timited 
number in solid gold, price $1.50. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITION 
IN LEATHER OF SCOUT 
MANUAL 


This beautiful edition of the Handbook for 


gold. * ee in full color by Leyen 
decker. Every Scout and Scout Master yi 
prize this handsome gift book. Order early as 
the supply is limited. Price $1.10 postpaid. 


NEW GOLD AND ENAMEL 
OVAL BADGES 


For Scout Masters, Assistants, Commis- 
sioners and members of Local and National 
Councils. Enameled in proper colors to desig- 
nate these several offices. Scarf pin, button or 
lapel pin. Each 50 cents. 


SUBSCRIBE TO BOYS’ LIFE 


Nothing could be more suitable or bring more 
all-around pleasure and benefit to the recipient 
than a subscription to BOYS’ LIFE, the official 
publication of the Boy Scouts of America, By 

ar the finest and best Boy Scout magazine in 
the whole world. If you so desire, a beautiful 
Christmas card will be sent your friend as a no- 
tification from you that he will receive BOYS’ 
LIFE during 1913. This will bear your name, 
written in fine script. To Scouts, 75 cents a 

. To others than members of the Boy 
Scouts of America, $1.00 a year. 


Orders for pins and fobs, and subscriptions 
to BOYS’ LIFE for Scouts should be signed 94 
registered ut Masters, and, if there 
Local Council, countersigned by the Connanlb: 
sioner or Secreta: ary. 

R i all orders, and make remittances pay- 
a 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Discoveries and Re-Discoveries 


Cf you have made a discovery of some 
practical wrinkle that has proven valuable 
to you, or know of one that you think very 
few other people have heard of, write your 
knowledge out for publication in this de- 
partment of Boys’ Lire.) 


Tell Time With Your Own Hands 


Hold your thumbs touching one another 
horizontally and extend the forefingers per- 
pendicularly. Now hold the hands toward 
the sun so the shadow of one finger falls 
upon the other or upon the thumb of the 
other hand. Where the thumbs join is 12 
o’clock, the tip of one finger 6 o’clock a.m., 
that of the other 6 o’clock p.m. The 
shadow will tell you what time it is with 
more accuracy than you can estimate it 
from the sun’s position in the sky, after 
you have learned through experimenting 
what are the approximate “hour marks” 
on your improvised “clock.” But, remem- 
ber that these positions will change with 
the seasons, according as the days are long 
or short. 





Tin Can Lantern 


Punch a jagged hole in the side of a tin 
can, large enough to push a candle through. 
Insert a short piece of candle and light it. 
Set with the bottom of the can toward the 
wind and you will have a well reflected 
light that will not blow out. 





Flexible Blow-Pipe for Camp-Fires 


Take a yard of “rapid flow” rubber tub- 
ing and the brass screw socket of a gas 
tip. Flatten the latter at the base or large 
end so the opening is less than 1-32 inch by 
about % inch. Insert other end in the rub- 
ber tube. Now try it on the fire. Hold the 
nozzle well down under the fire and blow 
steadily and strongly. If you don’t get a 
good blaze in a hurry there is something 
the matter with your knowledge of fire 
building. Of course, this pertains to ac- 
celerating a little fire the size of your hat, 
made of small sticks the size of lead pen- 
cils, fingers, and corncobs, such as any good 
camper builds to cook over. 





Aid to Memory 


Don’t try to remember everything in the 
world. It only clutters up your brain with 
useless material. When your memory fails 
you, by any one of several simple processes 
you can often help it out. If, for instance, 
you are trying to recall the number of a 
house, think of the color of the house, color 
of the door, position of the number—and, 
presto! you have it. In such a case, how- 
ever, you must have actually seen the num- 
ber, and looked at it long enough to have 
impressed upon your brain what it looked 
like. Think of this and you will realize 
perhaps that you remember faces better 
than names, a house better than the num- 
ber of such house, a’ book better than the 
title of such book. By thinking first of 
the physical appearance of the person, place 
or thing, you will find it easier to recall the 
name, number or other detail that is “lost 
in the shuffle” in your memory. This, in 
its turn, will teach you the value of obser- 
vation. Observe well, and you'll not forget. 
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A Wigwam for Xmas 


The Right Kind 
of Present. Real 
Wigwam to Play 
Indian with, In- 
doors or Out. Fine 
for Shelter at 
Skating Pond or 
7 _; Swimming Hole. 
: B-Easy to Carry. 
~ Lasts for Years. 

oe taal ™ $1.50 
No. 1—For Camping Out—7}4 feet in 


Extra h Sat cok hoeoe 
cmeplaes te ~ - - $4.00 





GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 
We are ready to ship now. Send for our free 


Camp Guide and Catalog. 
H.Channon Company. 
Market and Randolph Sts. 
‘Dept. “B” Chicago. 














HERE YOU ARE, BOYS! 


A medallion of Foxy Grandpa. E: 
will notice i hen the lapel of on and 








“MAKE | yeep need MONEY, BOYS!" Manufac- 
ture and sell best Furniture Polish, everybody buys. 
Formula, 2 red stamps. MANAGER, 4938 Indiana Ave., 











Wireless 
Manual G1 


FOR EVERY 


Boy Scout 


Write fora cooy ot of 
Manual 


our “Le dl 

of ireless Teleg- 
rphy. It shows 
Diagrams for the 
construction of 





tains numerous il- 
lustrations, Morse and Continental Tele- 
graph Alphabets. Experimental te on 
motors, dynamos and batteries. The only 
up-to-date instruction _— of its kind, ever 
issued, and it should be in every Boy 
Scout’s kit. 


Send for WIRELESS MANUAL G1 NOW 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
17 Park Place 1145S. 5thAve. 1106 Pine St. 















































Scout Duty 


requires alertness and activity. 
On guard—on the long ‘‘hike”’ 
—on any form of Boy Scout 
duty, you want to be equipped 
for eficiency. Rubbers are a 
drag—they are in the way— 
they make your movements 
clumsy. Don’t wear them. 
It isn’t necessary since the dis- 
covery of 





KEEPS 
THE FEET DRY 


« liquid, waterproof dressing for shoes 


boots or anything leather. Made with a 
base of pure rubber—soaks into the leather 
pores, scams and stitches and rubberizes 
the leather. Colorless, odorless, makes 
the leather soft and pliable—lengthens it’s 
life. Use it on your school shoes, too. 


Tell Mother and Father 
about Leakanot. 


Buy it at shoe stores, drug 
stores, groceries and general 
stores. If your dealer can't 
supply you send us 2S¢ for 
3 oz. can or 50c for a 7 oz. 
can. 


NATIONAL RUBBER CO. 














Bows and Arrows 
for Scouts 


5 ft. Lemonwood Bow, with string. .... $1.10 


4 ft. Lemonwood Bow, with string... .. 75 
25 in. arrows, 3 feathers and steel point .15 
| ee 25 


G. W. POSTGATE 
FENCING AND ARCHERY INSTRUCTOR 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. 
You like 7 HUNT and FISH, You like 
to go CAMPING,— 
= then surely you will enjo: 
NATIONAL SPO 
AN magazine, with its 160) 
y illustrated pages, full to 
overflowing with interesting 
Stories and valuable information’ 
=@ about guns, fishing tackle, camp 
B outfits.—the best places to go 
for fish and game, and a thou- 








the! 
TS- 


sand and one valuable *‘How 
to’’ hints for sportsmen. The 
RTS- 


NATIONAL SPO 
MAN is just like a big camp 
fire in the woods where thou-| 
sands of good feliows gather 
once a month and spin stirring’ 
yarns about their experiences! 
with rod, dog, rifle and gun. 
Think of it, twelve round trips 
to the woods for a $1.0v bill. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Just to show you what it -d 
like. we will send yeu the 
NATIONAL SPORTS- 
M magazine for three 
months and your choice of al 
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coin. Don’t delay 
—join our great big’ 
; pm Fishing, 
‘ampin ature- 
bowing Nari 
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THERHOOD 
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and Writing 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


NaTIonaL Scout COMMISSIONER 


ICTURE writing, secret alphabets, and 
cabalistic signs are not confined to 
children, tramps, Indians, and ancient 
Egyptians. Every nation on earth that has 
a flag, every merchant who has a trade- 
mark, every society that has a coat-of-arms, 
is indulging in symbolism—that is, using 
symbols to convey ideas in place of writ- 
ten words. For that matter, our alphabet 
itself is composed of symbols originally 
evolved from pictures. The old books of 
magic are full of sacret alphabets, and 
strange to say, they are the source from 
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from the underworld borrow many of their 
symbols. These people probably are not 
conscious of the source from which the 
queer chalk marks with which they dec- 
orate our fences are derived, but there has 
always been a brotherhood among vagrants, 
and in this class are included the gypsies. 
The gypsies from time immemorable have 
indulged in the practise of the so-callea 
magic, and it is from the gypsies that the 
tramps and hoboes and yeggmen probably 
borrowed many of their signs. For in- 
stance, the “easy mark” of the tramp or, 
more properly speaking, 
the letter “Teth” in the ancient magical 
alphabet mysteriously called “crossing the 
river.” 

Most cabalistic signs are derived from 
the tit-tat-toe system, or diagram shown 
by Fig. 1. Probably every man and woman 
in our country has played the childish game 
of “Tit-Tat-Toe, Three In a Row,” but 
when they were engaged in this exciting 
pastime, they were probably not aware of 
the fact that they were using for their 
play the once famous and mysterious 
Cabala of the ancient magicians. 

The four lines crossing each other at 
right angles, which the boys formerly drew 
upon their slates and nowadays draw upon 
their paper pads in order to play “ Tit-Tat- 
Toe,” make nine “chambers” in their divi- 
sions. These were anciently used for the 


the yeggmen, is. 


nine unit numerals, and were called by the 
magicians seals, or marks of intellectual 
things. The same ones with one accent 
were tens, representing the stars in the 
heavens or celestial things; the next with 
two accents were the hundreds, represent- 
ing inferior things. 

The beauty of this system lies in the fact 
that each group of boys may use the same 
keyboard and still have an entirely differ- 
ent alphabet. 

For instance, take the upper left hand 
corner of the Tit-Tat-Toe sign and call it 
A, the same corner showing the bottom line 
a little extended to the right is B, the same 
corner with the upright and the bottom line 
crossing each other is C; the next division 
shows us D, E, and F—D being the division 
as it stands in the diagram, E the same divi- 
sion with the bottom line extended a little 
to the right, F the same figure with the 
same line extending to both left and right. 
G, H, and I are simply A, B, C reversed, 
S, T, and U are A, B, and C standing on 
their heads; Y, Z, and & are G, H, and I 
standing upon their heads and all of the 
letters are simply the divisions of the Tit- 
Tat-Toe figure with or without the lines 
extended, as shown in the diagram. Below 
the diagram, the same characters are used 
for the numerals up to 9; the same charac- 
ters with one accent are used again for 
the 10’s; two accents for the hundreds and 
three for the thousands. Thus you see, if 
you want to write the date 1911 with the 
secret numerals, you first put the figures 
for one thousand, which is one with three 
accents; you next put nine hundred, which 
is nine with two accents; next you put ten, 
which is one with one accent and then you 
put one, which is the first division in the 
left hand corner of the diagram. This 
makes one thousand, nine hundred, ten and 
one; in other words, IgII. 

To make this alphabet practically secret 
you can commence your A in the lower 
right hand corner and run backwards, side- 
ways, or skipping every other block, as you 
may see fit, thus making your alphabet dif- 
ferent from the one here given, though still 
using the same characters. 

But when it comes to real secrecy you 
must invent something else, because the 
foregoing is easily deciphered. 

That grown people even upon grave oc- 
casions (without any intended pun) some- 
times indulge in the use of the Cabala is 
illustrated by an inscription upon a grave- 
stone in Trinity Churchyard, shown by Fig. 
2. There is no translation given to this 
inscription, but it has been translated many 
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times by curious people, and anyone of my 
readers can decipher it for himself in the 
following manner : 

In written language, the letter which oc- 
curs most frequently is E. In this inscrip- 
tion we see that one letter is repeated four 
times. It is a square, with a dot in the 
center, consequently we assume that that is 
the letter E, and from the form of the let- 
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ters we know that they‘are derived from 
the Cabala. We also know that the square 
is the center of the Cabala sign. Then we 
will draw a Cabala (Fig. 3), and we dis- 
cover if we put A, B, C, D, in the natural 
order that E will fit it in the center, and 
since this E in the mysterious alphabet has 
a dot in the center, we will make a guess 
that all of this first Cabala, from A to I, 
have dots. Then by looking over the in- 
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scription we find the first letter has two 
dots, and as we do not know the letter, we 
will mark that place with a dash. The next 
one we feel pretty certain is the letter E, so 
filling out the inscription with the letters 
that we do know, it will appear thus: 
E-E-BE-DEA-H. Since this is on a tomb- 
stone, the last dea-h immediately suggests 
to us the word death. We then know that 
the next to the last letter is T, so we con- 
struct another Cabala (Fig. 4) without dots 
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You'll give him a big lift toward 
manhood when you hand him this 
wonderful modern repeater. It 
will take him out to Nature—to 
grow alert, clear-eyed, self-reliant. 


the world. 
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man, too, as it is to any live boy. 
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word of it. Tell him the 
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Give Your Boy a Rifle this Christmas 


The Remington-UMC 22 Repeater 


is the boys’ ideal rifle—one that will give him years 
of use—one that he will be always proud to own. 

The Remington-UMC 22 Repeater is rifled, sighted 
and. tested by the most expert gunsmiths@in 


Breech block, firing pin and extractor come out 
in one piece—permitting the barrel to be 
It is hammer- 
improved safety-device 
makes accidental discharge impossible. 

It is as desirable a gift to any live 


Ask your dealer to show it to you. 
To The Boy Himself 
Show this advertisement to your 
father. Ask him to read every 

Remington- 
UMC 22 Repeater is the gift YOU 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
New York City 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! 


ive. Thousands 
for 20 ct. THE L. F. WEICK 
34 Duncan Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
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all makes $20 up 


Send for List. B. L. King 
% 217 W. 125 St., N. ¥. C. 








Every advertisement is carefully in- 
vestigated before insertion in BOYS’ 
LIFE. Readers can help us maintain 
this valuable service by always men- 
tioning Boys’ LIFE when answering 
advertisements. 
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BUILT FOR YOUR FEET 


These are not just shoes. They are 
shoes for Boy Scouts. Shoes for 
boys who do things. Shoes for boys. 
with brains enough to take care of 
their feet. These shoes are built 
for you and for every Boy Scout. 
Thousands of Scouts are already 
wearing them. 


The lasts on which Herman’s 
Boy Scout shoes are made are ex- 
act copies in smaller proportion of 
lasts designed by army surgeons 
for regular army wear. Joseph M. 
Herman & Co. of Boston 
make these shoes and know 
how to fill them chock full 
of good looks and 
comfortableness and 
satisfaction because 
they have made more 
than 2,000,000 pairs of 
governmerit standard 
shoes for the U. S. 
Army and Navy De- 
partments and the 
State Militia men. 






















The material and the 
workmanship in these 
shoes are of such high 
quality as to make af pair 
a splendid bargain for 


oun preeof PoodO 
Herman’s 
Boy Scout Shoes 


are made of Shrewsbury Russet Leather with 
double sole of Solid Oak Leather reinforced 
so that it cannot break away. The La has a 
cool lining and i is soft and pliable. The grace- 
ful, “‘snappy”’ lines of the shoe are seen in the 
illustration. The wear is there because the 
leather is the very best that science can se- SHOE 
lect for the kind of shoe a Boy Scout warits cg 
If your uniform dealer doesn't carry this shoe you 
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can return the shoes and get your 
right away. You will be DELIGHTED = * £:6 "DONNELL 
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all your hopes. Orders filled promptly by 
Sigmund Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 
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and commence with T, then insert U, V, 
W, X, Y, Z. Now, then, we have all the 
alphabet except J, K, L, M, N,-O, P, Q, 
R, S. This is one more letter than is re- 
quired to fill out another Cabala, but when 
we read the inscription on the tombstone, 
which states that James Leeson departed 
this life in 1794, we must remember that J 
and I in olden times were the same letter, 
and since we have I in the first Cabala, we 
will commence the second one with K. 
Then we discover (Fig. 5) that the letters 
are just the ones required to complete our 
alphabet. Now, in the original inscription 
there are a number of characters with two 
dots—none of which we have so far iden- 
tified—but if we put the two dots in each 
of the divisions of Fig. 5 and then supply 
the missing letters in the dashes, the som- 
ber inscription reads, “ Remember Death.” 


Final Score of the Washington 
Boy Scout Contest 


T the conclusion of the Boy Scout con- 
test held in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Derma- 
tology, at Washington, the chief scorer in 
figuring up the individual points won by 
contestants announced that first place had 
been won by Smiley, of Philadelphia, with 
123 points; second, by Skinner, of Balti- 
more, with 119 points, and third, by Quimby, 
of Philadelphia, with 117 points. 

In going over the records Scout Master 
Oxenham, of Brooklyn, called attention to 
the fact that two of his boys, Scouts Town- 
send and Newton, had not been credited 
with the points won in signaling, and as a 
result of this error occurring in the rec- 
ords, the report was sent back to the com- 
mittee in Washington to be reconsidered. 
Upon investigation of the facts the com- 
mittee acknowledged that an error had been 
made in transferring the records from the 
individual score sheets to the final report 
of the contest. 

As this affected the standing of the first 
four or five competitors, National Head 
quarters was called upon to review the re- 
ports of the judges in each event and to 
consider what might be done for the best 
interests of all concerned to correct the 
wrong report that had been sent out. Upon 
receipt of the scores in the various events. 
copies were sent to the authorities in charge 
of the scout work in the five cities that are 
concerned, so as to have these men check 
up the report to see that every contestant 
was credited with the points which he ac- 
tually won and thereby avoid any similar 
error to that found by Mr. Oxenham. Re- 
plies were received from all of the cities. 
and after consideration it was decided that 
the final report be submitted as follows: 


SCORES BY CITIES. 
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INDIVIDUAL SCORES OF FIRST SIX BOYS, 
1—Newton, of Brooklyn............. 149 
2—Skinner, of Baltisfiore............. 143 
3—Townsend, of Brooklyn........... 143 
4—Smiley, of Philadelphia........... 141 
5—Quimby, of Philadelphia.......... 139 


6—MacLean, of Philadelphia......... 122 
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The Honor Roll 


By A. R. FORBUSH 


SECRETARY NATIONAL CourT OF Honor 


HE Chief Scout was a few minutes late 

as his train had been held up by a 

wreck. But the National Scout Commis- 

sioner and the Chief Scout Executive had 

barely started to examine the mass of “ evi- 

dence” when he came in with his usual 
smile and greeting. 

At the last meeting some surprise had 
been shown when I submitted claims for 
five eagle badges for one troop. But when 
the committee found before them applica- 
tions for eight honor medals and one eagle 
scout badge, great was their amazement. 

“ This is bully,” said Mr. Seton, after he 
had recovered his breath. 

“Tt certainly is great,” agreed Mr. Beard, 
“to have an opportunity to award honor 
medals to eight of our scouts who have 
shown the true scout spirit under the most 
trying circumstances.” 

“Look at this one,” said Mr. West. 
“ Here is a case where three boys from one 
town saved a younger boy from drowning. 
It seems that the stream was deep and the 
water very cold. A boy started to swim 
across, but overcome by his exertions and 
the low temperature went down. Scout 
Simpson, for whom the claim for a medal 
is submitted, attempted to drag him to 
shore and Scouts Sonnichsen and Stone 
went to his aid. The drowning boy be- 


came frantic and pulled the three would-be 
rescuers under. It was only with the great- 
est difficulty that the rescue was accom- 
plished.” 

“What was the depth of the water?” 
asked the Chief Scout. 

“Ten feet,” was the reply, 
ber that it was ice cold.” 

“T move that we grant bronze medals 
to these three boys,” said Mr. Beard. “We 
certainly should recognize their bravery.” 

Mr. Beard had already fixed his signa- 
ture to the papers and while Mr. West 
and Mr. Seton were doing the same, he 
was looking over the applications submit- 
ted by the Burlington, N. J., Local Council 
for an honor medal for scout Chester 
Buckley. 

“ Here is another case that is worthy of 
our approval,” said Mr. Beard. “This 
boy, seeing one of his companions go 
through the ice while skating, formed a 
human chain and taking the post of dan- 
ger at the head, led the work of rescue. 
The water at the place of rescue was very 
deep and there was an extremely swift 
current. Buckley was risking his life every 
moment that he was out on the thin ice 
and I recommend that we grant the medal.” 

“T agree with you,” said Mr. Seton. 
“What do you think, Mr. West?” 


“and remem- 
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BOY SCOUT COMPASSES 


These are furnished in several models; two are here listed: 


1779. Is an oxidized open-face compass; watch form; 
with a metal dial; a plain, practical, handy little compass 
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ROY FINK 


“M co Th 1” “There is no question about it,” replied 
y) at's a good Skate! the Chief Scout Executive. “We cannot 


It’s got the shine; it’s got the edge; it’s got the hold. f be wrong in granting the honor.” 
Any boy or girl would be proud of such a gift. £: “Here’s a very similar case,” said Miz. 
Known and used for fifty years “wherever water freezes.”’ 2 Seton. “A little boy, six years old, went 
If your dealer hasn't the style you desire, send to us for catalog through the ice and was drowning before 
showing all styles and containing hockey rules, program for skating Bes his mother’s eyes. Listen to what she 
contest and information about constructing an ice rink. rig F 
*, says: ‘I was on the sidewalk and gave a 


cry and a little boy came running down 


BARNEY & BERRY ¢ . the ice. When he got near the open spot 


f I was filled with alarm as I thought I 
1 “ g 
39 BROAD STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ‘ would see the two boys in the water instead 
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crawled out like a worm and pulled my lit- 
tle boy.out. It was a heroic act and his 


resence of mind was remarkable.’ ” 
Dy Scout Scribes become Editors or Authors. | DANDY —_BIG LIST, AND $1.15 COUPON, ALL | Py, geen #3 po 4 “Unel 
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West Medford, Mass. FREE ot. K. -» Utica, N. Y. Kenneth B. Hopkins, of Cranford, N 
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J.,” said Mr. West. “I think that this is 



































IF YOU PLAN TO GO AWAY TO SCHOOL |/AhL FOR A DIM ET! O. K, don’t you, Chief Scout?” 
thlovens eg nant, cond for valuable information and A COIN OVER ioo YEARS OLD “Yes, sir, let’s give him his medal.” 
pom xd teen es Regen one And a large (6 x9) 36 page Coin Price List with 200 illustrations. Our life savers all seem to be fearless 
OT Ry a And — pone gyn ny _ bee sa — in coins. of the water,” remarked Mr. West, look- 
going prep ool ut masters ALL EIS, emit in stamps or silver. . . . 
will be interested in our literature. Send for it today. B. MAX MEHL - Numismatist, Dept. S. ng ed from the application for Scout Roy 
Fort Worth. Texas. Fink, of Pitcairn, Pa. “ This boy saved a 
J. E. BERGQUIST, Secretary , ; y 
Box S 8 i i Morgan Park, Ill. woman from drowning. She was larger 
FREE 1° 2! different stamps from 20! than he; it was done with considerable risk 
ies free. P 2c. Menti : é 
MAGIC Drawing Book. 35 Boy Scout Subjects, great this he tasks dee ‘is possible | to his own life.” 
novelty. asy todo. 10 cents inciu‘ding our cata- d 2 collectors. We buy stamps. . - “ ’, 
log. BAMBERG Macic Co., 1193 Broadway, N. Y. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo. 0. Mr. Seton looked up with a smile. “ Isn’t 


it bully to know that 300,000 boys all over 
the country are training themselves for 
just such emergencies as these! Scout 
Fink has shown himself to ‘Be Prepared’ 
even to the point of giving up his life for 
another, and I move that the medal be 
awarded.” 

“There is nothing,” said Mr. Beard, and 
paused as he affixed his O. K., “that gives 
me more pleasure than recognizing the 
heroism of these lads.” 
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You want the official knife recommend ed and endorsed by 
the Committee on Equipment, because when that Committee 
selects any article for its endorsement you know that article is 
RELIABLE and JUST RIGHT. 

BE SURE the knife you buy is stamped on the shield 
“Be Prepared,” and has the insignia of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica etched on the blade. This guarantees its quality and depend- 
ability. 

The knife is 334 inches long with beautiful stag handle, brass 
lined and polished German silver bolsters, with strong shackle for 
attaching to belt. It has large, sharp cutting blade, a can opener, 
screw driver, and patented leather punch. 

It is a perfect knife for camping, for 
boating and all round use. 


THE OFFICIAL KNIFE IS ONLY MADE 


NEW YORK KNIFE 00. |; 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 
Works, Walden, N. Y. 


For sale by hardware dealers 
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The report on the next application was 
much the same, and Hayward Bateman, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was awarded a medal. He 
saved his younger brother from drowning 
in the ocean, although he was compelled 
to struggle fiercely against a strong under- 
tow. 

“T am especially glad to have a part in 
awarding this medal,” said Mr. West. “It 
certainly takes fine courage to brave the 
enormous power of the ebb tide of the 
ocean in a place like that to save even one’s 
own brother.” 

“Now this last application, for George 
Hanker, of Kerhonkson, N. Y., certainly 
deserves a medal,” exclaimed Mr. West. 
“The man whose life he saved says: ‘I 
found myself frantic with the terrible hor- 
ror of drowning. I could not call for help 
and was going down for the third time 
when this brave lad rushed to my assist- 
ance. I can scarcely express a part of my 





FRANCIS R. EDWARDS 
Eagle Scout of Jacksonville, Fla. 


appreciation of his heroism. Your associa- 
tion deserves praise as well as the boy who 
so bravely risked his own life to save 
mine.’ ” 

“No question about it,” remarked the 
Chief Scout. “ Anyone who will dive into 
the water with his clothes on to save a 
drowning man certainly deserves a reward 
for his heroism. And in this case, the hero 
is a boy.” 

“ Give it to him and pat him on the back 
for me,” said Mr. Beard. “I wish I could 
shake hands with all these boys personally. 
I certainly would like to tell them how 
proud we are that they are scouts.” 

Francis R. Edwards, Jacksonville, Fla., 
is the ninth eagle scout. Some time ago he 
won ten badges and at the last meeting of 
the National Court of Honor he was 
awarded ten more. This makes two eagle 
scouts from Jacksonville and shows that 
the scouts of that city are very much alive. 
Francis is a little fellow, probably the lit- 
tlest that has won the eagle scout badge, 
and he deserves all the more credit for this 
reason, 

H. E. Shaffer, special commissioner for 
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Trade Mark R 


KEEN 


KUTTER 


Need a Cabinet of Tools 


The best Christmas gift you could receive would be 
a tool cabinet bearing the famous trade mark 


KEEN KUTTER 


Not only would you have a complete set of tools to 
do all kinds of fine work, 
est tools made if you owned Keen Kutters. 


Tell Father and Mother you want a Keen Kutter 
Tool Cabinet, because every tool is guaranteed or 
your money back from the dealer without a word. 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets range in price from $8.50 


to $125.00, varying only with the number of tools. 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 


If not at your dealer's, write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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A Fine 
Tool is 

the Best 
Teacher 








but you would have the fin- 


—E. C. SIMMONS. 
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Easy Payments. Mention instru- 
rested 


ces. 
ment 7a are inte in. We supply 


189 £ 4thAv., 


aa A 
Musical Instruments 














FREE, FREE, FREE—NEW, NEW, NEW 


A beautiful, metal, monogram die for seal- 
, linen, 


own monogram. a: and Girl agents 
wanted in 
Mono-Crest «Ae rTt9 B’way, N. Y.C. 


a 





SCOUT KNIFE FREE 


To introduce our corn plasters we will give each scout 
a wa FREE for little help. Send us your name on a 
postal. 


MASON-CABOT CO. Dept.S. Beverly, Mass 





Tents. vase Army Swords.. 
Pair.... 15“ |Arnmy Revolvers. 
“BIL 
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Flexible Flyer 


4 The Ideal Christmas gift for boys and girls 


% Gives an added zest to coasting because 
it can be steered at full speed around all ob- 
Light enough to easily pull up 
hill—yet so strong it 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 











stacles. 


absolutely prevent “ skidding.” 
bar does away entirely with dragging feet, wear and 
tear on boots and shoes, wet feet, colds, etc. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“The 
sled 
that 

steers” 


. 
The grooved runners insure greater speed, and 
The famous steering- 


No 
other steering sled has 
the exclusive features of 
the Flexible Flyer. Be 
sure to look for the 
grooved runners and 
this trade mar k. 


Cardboard working model 
FREE of the Flexible Flyer and 

handsome booklet. 
“send model and booklet” 


sige 


ust say 


Jus 
and we'll gladly pe them FREE. Write today! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., :iczs Philadelphia 





TEN Big collection of 95 parlor games, 56 for- 
= = ; aly 56 interesting and 
CENT 20 rel = aed all for a "s ane, Catalogue of 
latest novelties, ory and bee! for ». 


PUZZLES, TRICKS, GAMES 











BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED to correspond with from 
all over the world, that can read and write English. WM. 
BAYER, Seymour, Ind. 


UILD YOURSELF A BOAT 
A Racing Cat or Speed Launch 
Send for Catalogue 
Yacht and Boat Building Books 
RUDDER PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 














FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Boy Scouts will want the Scout laws, 
card handsomely embossed in two colors—any two for 
5c. or the twelve for 25c. Authorized by National 
Headquarters. First Hundred boys will receive a holi 
day greeting calendar free. 
CORNISH EMBOSSING PROCESS CO., 
2614 Middle St., Portland, Maine. 


Dept. C 

















No. G65 
=. — Polished white metal ae. 13x6 inches, rosewood finished maple 


7 white metal 8 w: 
beens, fine hickory sticks. Price 5.00. 


Boy Scout Fife ¥,, 9°23. *¢ 
extra.) 


(By mail, amb um. 


Bugler engraved on bell 


Attention! Boy Scouts! 


m Lyon & Healy Boy Scout 
sg Drums, Fifes and Bugles 


) Strongly Made—Handsome 
; Appearance—Reasonable Price 


Boy Scout Snare Drum 


snares, “snare strainer, 2 


Boy Scout Bass Drum 39,6215, 3tinch mahogany shel. 
white metal rods, 2 calfskin heads and enue stick. Price, $11.00. 


of B-flat. 
rice, $1.00. 










Neat design with picture of Boy Scout 
29-55 E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 





No. G2110. 





Boy Scout Bugles 
No. G270. Dems - + . $4.00 
No. G271. Nickel-plated 4.50 
No. G272. Bilver-pated 9.00 

Bugle Cords, any color, 
extra, 90c. 
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the Island of Porto Rico, has won twelve 
badges, as you will see by the list. Thirty- 
six badges were awarded to six other 
scouts and it looks as if Porto Rico will 
have an eagle scout before long. 

Baltimore, O., and Rutherford, N. J., 
each qualified a number of boys this 
month. Even in Mexico City, Mex., there 
are scouts trying for these honors and 
three scouts qualified for both interpreting 
and swimming badges. 


MERIT BADGES AWARDED BY NATIONAL COURT 
OF HONOR 


(ConcLup1nG OcToBER 19.) 


Henry Cooper, Chicago, Ill. 
Life Saving, Camping, First Aid and Swimming. 
Webster Howley, Chicago, L. 
Public Health and Personal Health. 
Lloyd Melzel, Chicago, III. 
Public Health, Personal Health, Craftsmanship, 
Astronomy, "Swimming and First Aid. 
Edward Hatch, Chicago, III. 

Electricity, Personal Health, Public Health and 

Craftsmanship. 
Courtland Horr, Chicago, III. 

German, Astronomy, First Aid, Public Health, 
Personal Health and Craftsmanship. 

Charles Arnold, Chicago, Ill. 

Astronomy, Craftsmanship, 
Health and Personal Health. 

Francis Edwards, Jacksonville, Fla. 

For Sctecnamy, Signaling, Pioneering, Civics, 
Cycling, Forestry, Carpentry, Mining, Paint- 
ing and Art. 

Cas Johnson, >. Fila. 

For Signaling, Handicraft, Bee Farming, Civics, 
Cycling, Forestry, First Aid to Animals, Min- 
“= and Pioneering. 

Jack Howerton, Cuero, Tex. 
Public Health, Personal Health and Swimming. 
Edwin C. Herrick, River Edge, J. 
——— and Life Saving. 
Milton B. Sackett, River Edge, N. J. 
Life Saving and Swimming. 
D. H. Burwell, Denver, Colo. 


Art. 

F. fon Peart, Denver, Colo. 
Art. 

_ Lough, Denver, ‘Colo. 


rt. 
John R. McGaw, Columbus, Ohio. 
Art, Public Health, Signaling and Swimming. 
—- e H. Siebert, Columbus, Ohio. 
ublic Health, Signaling, Surveying and Swim- 


ming. 
Donald - Columbus, Ohio 

Personal Health, Public Heaith, Swimming and 

Life Saving. 

Lawrence Elliott, Columbus, Ohio 

Personal Health, Public Health and Swimming 
Walden Moore, Columbus, Ohio 

Personal Health, Public Health and Swimming. 
Lyman A. Markel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Personal Health and Public Health. 
George Sturgeon, Columbus, Ohio. 

Personal Health, Public Health and Swimming. 
Jomseh E. Carter, Columbus, Ohio 

ugling, Personal Health and Public Health. 

noct rugan, Ardmore, Pa. 

“a Health, Personal Health and Fireman- 


Willisa? “McDowell, Ardmore, Pa. 
Athletics. 
George Bennett, Ardmore, Pa. 
Personal Health, Public Health and Astronomy. 
Freeman Belcher, "Ardmore, Pa. 
Personal Health and Life Saving. 
Benson Stead, Ardmore, Pa. 
Automobiling, Astronomy, Firemanship, Person- 
al Health and Public Health. 
Newton Schot, Rockaway, N. J. 
Public Health. 
Douglas Bingham, Rockaway, N. J. 
Public Health. 
Bruce Armine Wodehouse, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Swimming. 
George R. Sikes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Surveying. 
William H. Prime, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Personal Health and Public Health. 
Henry M. Chamberlin, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Personal Health, Public Health and Electricity. 
H. Leonard Brown, Yonkers, 
Personal Health and Public Health. 
James Weast, Winnetka, Ill. 
Swimming. 
Raymond Orwig, Winnetka, III. 
wimming 
William Washburn, Winnetka, IIl. 


wimming. 
Charles Weast, Winnetka, III. 


Civics, Public 





Swimming. : z 

Robert Van Tossen, Minneapolis, Minna. 
Swimming and Bugling. 

Harry Sperling, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Camping. 

Augustine ‘Conolly, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘amping. 
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Swimming. 


Lawrence Williams, Minneapolis, Minn. a 
Ralph Woodworth, Ridgewood, N . ’ 
Personal Health, Public Health, wimming, Art 
i enemies ver 0 ave a bicycle 
Donald Leonard, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Firemanship, ‘Swimming, Personal Health and 
Public Health. 
Goss e B. Lilly, Ridgewood, N. J. 
ee Health, Craftsmanship, Art and Personal 


ealth. 
H. E Shaffer, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Cae, Cyclist, Firemanship, First Aid to Ani- 
mals, andicraft, eo Interpreting, 
Personal Health, Public Health, Printing, 
Swimming and Cooki ng. 

Carlton Swiggett, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Automobiling, Civics, Life Saving, Personal 
Health, Public Health and Swimming. 

Athos Besosa, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Interpreting, Life Saving, Personal Health, Pub- 
lic Health and Swimming. 

Ralph Hartwell, San Juan, ‘orto Rico. 

Interpreting, Life Saving, Personal Health, Pub- 
lic Health and Swimming. 

Fernando Bermejo, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Civics, Interpreting, Personal Health and Pub- 
lic Health. 

Rafael Miranda, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Civics, Interpreting, Personal Health, Public 
Health and Swimmin 

Arturo Font, San Juan, Borto Rico. 
cane, Interpreting, Public Health and 
ivic: 
Baldomero Moreno, San Juan, Porto Rico. . ; al : ert _— 

Swimming. ; ee re eed 

Harry Bean, Ardmore, Pa. 2 

Firemanship, Public Health and Astronomy. 

Karl Reinhardt, Baltimore, Md. 
Interpreting and Personal Health. 
J. Fred Roming, Baltimore, Md. 
Personal Health, Public Health and Swimming. 
Frank Lacher, Baltimore, Md. 
Public Health and Personal Health. 
Jack Ballach, Baltimore, Md. 


Swimming. 
William Lober, Baltimore, Md. 
Public Health, Personal Health and Swimming. 


Sheridan, Baltimore, Md. 
“Personal Health and Public Health. 
John sare a Baltimore, Md. 
Swimmin 
Claude Selene, Baltimore, Md. 
Swimming. 
C. Benson Dushane, Baltimore, Md. 
Swimming. 
James Plummer, Rutherford, N. J. 
e i pee and Chemistry. 
E. Plummer, Rutherford, N. J. 
See 
George po Rutherford, N. J. 


G. Nolan, Rutherford, N. J NO CHRISTMAS GIFT COULD BE MORE FITTING THAN A 


Public Health, Cycling —_ Personal Health. 


Lester Neale, Rutherford, N. J. 
Personal Health. 
C. E. Conklin, Rutherford, N. 


J. 
Public Health and Personal Health. 
W. G. 























cCombir, Rutherford, N. J. Built to last a lifetime, Racycles pre-eminently are The World's Best Bicycles. 
coepmonal Health, Cycling and, Ane Health. Give your children 365 da ays of unalloyed joy and exercise in the opt, a and they will 
Firemanship, Gardening, Swimming, Aviation jw to be useful men and women in the world’s affairs. Dr. Elliot, Secretary Adee, 
and Craftsmanship. ing George, Consul-General Thackera, and many other famous men find the bicycle 
i | gee gt Meriden, Conn. indispensable to their well being. 
u: ling an usic. 
M belli, Proctor, V t. A RACYCLE is the A rae gift you can buy—because every Racycle is guaran- 
——_ teed for five years. Ordinary bicycles are guaranteed for one year only—or not at all. 
ce ees See WRITE TODAY FOR 1913 CATALOG. 
wimming an ersona ealt ° ° 
ee THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., 34 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio, U.S. A. }} 
wim 





Ernest Powell, Baltimore, Md. 
Machinery and Craftsmanship. 
Henry West, Mexico City, Mexico. . . 
Interpreting and Swimming. : 
Charles Whaley, Mexico City, Mexico Bree Christmas Cards 


Interpreting and Swimming. 





Richard Crump, Mexico City, Mexico. ; A ° ’ 
Interpreting and Swimming. Wit you sat for each boy to whom you want to give a subscription toLBoys’ Lirz as a 

Jack Snyder, Easton, Pa Specially designed and printed by a new process of embossing, in green and red, with holly border, 
Swimming and Life Saving. and your name written out in fine script. 

James Shade, Easton, Pa. Each card expresses the good wishes of the season and a notification that the recipient has been 
Swimming, Life Saving, Personal Health, Pub- given a present of a subscription to Boys’ Lire for 1913. 

‘. h... — Fee Fi a Be sure to ask for one for each of your friends for whom you send us a subscription. 
ester Slaght, Easton, Pa 
Swimming and Life Saving. BOYS’ LIFE, 200 | Fifth Ave., New York 

Leslie Patton, Citronelle, Ala. ’ . 





Swimming. 




















a ie, - mhegend i J. Y. 
ignaling, Life teogy an wimming. 
Joseph Croll, Brooklyn, A { Oompa | atch 
ae Health. - Ccou y F $$ r 
Merritt L. Oxenham, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Swimming and Life Saving. beautiful nickel bm y a. 
Port aie Tee ng EA when 4 -_ — Sa Reliable 
Subjects for Debate “y Don't be Without one, don't 
° ° ° e forget your friend. 
If a cat sits with its tail to the fire wash- propriate C gift. «0 
ing its face when it is going to rain, how BB + co 
i i i scope, $2.50 to $15.00. ——_ 
does it A aires in a house heated by - Dodgy 
steam heat? Koss : winter with one of theve machines 
If roosters crow regularly four times a | iy Semps, cepeizs and all sundstes at Ae{/ xsuat : 
a e a Do Not bE today for our shecial offer. * 
day, is ita habit or a fashion? MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. B-273 3, cHIcace William Cohen, 305 Nicollet Ave., iineebille Minn 
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INDIAN 
STORIES 


[By Major CICERO NEWELL, U.S.A. 
Illustrated—45 cents 


wert an Indian boy has to know 

before he can qualify as a real 
“brave” —his games, tests of skill, etc., 
make this book particularly interest- 
ing to Boy Scouts. Written by a man 
who lived among theIndians for years. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 
231 West 39th St. New York 
‘Boston New York Chicago 














SPECIAL 


Regular 
PRICE 


Price 


$1.50 $1.00 













AT Steno toors $1 
SPLENDID TOOLS 

h In bepGseme nickled case, 

9 Rome, automobile or shop. all 

of =A steel, A 20th Century 


Suneet the 47 Tools 


Hammer, Screw Driver, Chisel 
Corn Knife, Divide: Twee- 


zers, Com Saw, trac- 
tor, File, Round File, ‘Rule, 
Universal Chuck, Tool 


tton Hook, Spatula, Scraper 
Stilleto, and ten others. 
Made on . Sold on guar- 


antee, back if 
Remit $1 DAY. 




















Boy Scouts! 
This Big Two-F oot 
Bleriot —— 





Guaranteed to fly or money refunded. 
This model has never been sold by dealers 
for less then $2.00 but for a limited time only 
we will send it prepaid absolutely free with 
a trial subscription to MODERN ELEC- 
TRICS, THE AUTHORITY ON WIRE- 
LESS. Every live boy should take at least 
one semi-technical electrical magazine and 
keep up-to-date on the new wonders and 
advances in electricity; Modern Electrics 
illustrates and describes these subjects in a 
style that can be read and understood by 
you. It is nearly five years old and con- 
tains from 112 to 144 pages monthly. 15c. 
per copy $1.50 per year. Tells you how to 
make things at home; contains an experi- 
mental department and answers your ques- 
tions free. 

Send $1.50 today in cash, stamps, or M.O. and 
get Modern Electrics for one year and we will send 
you the Bleriot prepaid Absolutely Free. 


Modern 
Electrics 4 3 Bi = RN 
ELECTRICS 












273 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y. 
——— 
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Books Boys Like Best 


By FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


CuieFr Scout LiprariAn 


2 “ Bob’s Hill” is where 
The Boy Scouts « the Band” have 


of Bob’ Hill their cave. “The 


Band” is organized into a Boy Scout pa- 
trol. What happens then is told by one of 
the boys in this book. It’s the record of 
many unusual experiences portrayed with 
photographic accuracy. Swift moving in- 
cidents follow one upon another. Boyish 
fun and frolic abound in almost every 
chapter. 
The Boy Scouts of Bob’s Hill, by Charles 
Pierce Burton. (Henry Holt & Co.) II- 


lustrated, 313 pages. $1:25 net. Postage 
10 cents. 
The Camp at What better way to 


spend a summer than 
Sea Duck Cove camping out? The 
camp about which Mr. Clark writes so en- 
tertainingly is by the seashore. Of course, 
many exciting things happen; that’s always 
the way of a camp—“ something doing all 
the time.” Athletic contests, boat racing, 
fishing and hunting add their contributions 
to the boys’ good times. “ Dick” Randall 
is the hero of the story and boys will find 
him a most likable chap. 

The Camp at Sea Duck Cove, by Ellery H. 
Clark. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) Many 
illustrations. 277 pages. $1.25 net. 
Postage 10 cents. 


ya rn You will find the colored 
P; cover picture good to look 

loneers = upon and a most alluring in- 
troduction to thirty biographical sketches, 
alive with daring action and generous, 
noble deeds. An illustration on almost 
every page makes the book a kind of mo- 
tion picture story. He will be a fortunate 
boy indeed who secures this good book for 
his Christmas. 


American Pioneers, by W. A. & B. S. 


Mowry. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 366 pages. $0.75 
postpaid. 

Be The story of how two Boy 
P d Scouts, camping in Florida, 
repare lost their supplies. But they 


were “ prepared ” and, by using scout meth- 
ods and their own ingenuity, made their 
way across the Florida everglades to safety. 
While the whole story makes a vivid and 
extraordinarily interesting narrative, every 
boy who reads it is likely to absorb a 
knowledge of scouting and other things 
that will help him in many an experience 
to “be prepared.” 
Be Prepared, by A. W..Dimock. (Fred’k 
A. Stokes Co.) Many illustrations. 233 


pages. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 
Arthur Duffey was the un- 
Bcd disputed world’s champion 


sprinter from 1gor-o5. If 
you have read his “On the Cinder Path,” 
you will want to follow the adventures of 
Archie Hartley in his second year of school 


life at “ Old Dorchester.” Archie is a big, 
healthy boy of unusual athletic ability. 
Boys interested in track athletics will find 
the story brimful of valuable information. 
But it’s much more than a book of knowl- 
edge, since it’s a delightful story of school 
days, full of the things that make such 
stories so likable. 
For Old Dorchester, by Arthur Duffey. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd.) Illustrated. 
345 pages. $1.25. 


Two Boy Scout patrols, 


Along the 


# the Beavers and the 
Mohawk Trail Hawks, started for a 
summer outing on Lake Champlain. Gor- 


don Lord and Harry Arnold were left be- 
hind because on the way to the train both 
of them accepted an opportunity to do a 
“good turn.” How they start out together 
to find their patrols in the Adirondack for- 
ests makes a story teeming with exciting 
experiences. They found abundant oppor- 
tunity to make use of their scoutcraft. In 
the solitary pathways of the big woods, 
tracking, trailing and signaling always led 
them from trouble to triumph. A story of 
such entertaining and enlightening inci- 
dents beyond question will win Boy Scout 
readers everywhere. 

Along the Mohawk Trail, or Boy Scouts 
on Lake Champlain, by Percy K. Fitz- 
hugh. (T. Y. Crowell Co.) Iilustrated. 
304 pages. $1.25. 


“1 +: Boy Scouts who be- 
Mr. enna. lieve in and practise 

“thrift” will wel- 
come this most stimulating book, and all 
boys who read it will be greatly benefited. 
Now don’t think it’s one of those 
“preachy ” books, for it’s not. It’s a book 
every boy will like, for are not all boys am- 
bitious to “ make good”? Here is a story, 
then, of the experiences of aspiring boys 
who achieve success in business. Not a 
tale of impossible adventures and accom- 
plishments, but a realistic narrative of how 
the right sort of a boy learns to see and 
make the most of his opportunities. 

Mr. Responsibility, Partner, by Clarence 
Messer. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd.) 
Illustrated. 379 pages. $1.00 net. Post- 
age 10 cents. 


Wak: Geneon snd Facts as fascinating 
Renton as_ fiction are here 
recited. Absorbingly 

interesting, this graphic presentation of 
the adventures of Kit Carson, trapper, 
guide and Indian fighter, and General Fre- 
mont, leader of three great expeditions to 
the Western wilderness, will hold your 
rapt attention to the end of the last chap- 
ter. You will breathe the very atmosphere 
of the plains, almost see the crafty, hostile 
Indians and wild animals, and all but share 
in the dangers and enjoyments of these 
hardy pioneers. No less will you be 
moved by their fearlessness, prowess, and 
loyalty. This last volume of “The Trail 
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Blazers Series” should prove a book of 

inspiration to every Boy Scout or other 

boy who reads it. 

With Carson and Fremont, by Edwin L. 
Sabin. (J. B. Lippincott Co.)  Illus- 
trated. 301 pages. $1.25 net. Postage 
10 cents. 


A vivid portrayal of how 
P yo T. > the Elk Patrol, 14 Colo- 
ng tra rado Troop, carried a se- 
cret message 100 miles across the Rocky 
Mountains, in 15 days. Here is a record 
of accomplishment that is a challenge to 
all Boy Scout patrols. The book is satu- 
rated with an unusual knowledge of scout- 
craft. An appendix of some 40 pages 
makes an exceptional help for guidance on 

“ hikes.” 

Pluck on the Long Trail, or Boy Scouts 
in the Rockies, by Edwin L. Sabin. (T. 
Y. Crowell Co.) Illustrated. 321 pages. 
$1.25. 


The wonderful world of 

; wireless is of gripping 
Wireless Man interest to thousands of 
boys. Here is a story that will thrill them. 
No tale of imaginative adventure could be 
more fascinating. Packed full of informa- 
tion alluringly imparted by means of many 
illustrations and diagrams. 

The Wireless Man, His Work and Adven- 
tures on Land and Sea, by Francis A. 
Collins. (The Century Co.) Illustrated. 
300 pages. $1.20 net. Postage 10 cents. 

This story is sure 

‘to captivate all boy 

Golden Spur lovers of chivalric 
days and deeds. It’s a kind of magic story, 
for in it the boy of to-day is enabled to go 
back and live in those glorious times and 
share in some dangerous adventures with 
many of the most famous knights in his- 
tory. Roger Miltoun is the fortunate lad, 
and after most thrilling contests, he too 
becomes a Knight of the Golden Spur. Of 
course, it’s all a fanciful tale, a most gor- 
geous scheme indeed, but it makes aston- 
ishingly good reading of the kind that boys 
are looking for. 

The Knights of the Golden Spur, by Rupert 
Sargent Holland. (The Century Co.) 
Many illustrations. 313 pages. $1.25 
net. Postage 10 cents. 


The 


The Knights of the 


“ Pocket” for the Handbook 


To save your copy of the Official Hand- 
book for Boys from becoming badly di- 
lapidated, make an envelope or pocket of 
a bit of brown denim or of khaki, with a 
“snap-shut” skirt fastener out of the sew- 
ing machine drawer to finish off. 


Our Christmas Cards 


Knowing that a great many of our 
friends feel that a subscription to Boys’ 
Lire, the Boy Scouts’ magazine, is a most 
appropriate Christmas gift, we have pre- 
pared decorated cards, expressing the good 
wishes of the season and a notification that 
a subscription has been started for the re- 
cipient. Anyone wishing to give Boys’ 
Lire for Christmas may obtain a card by 
request when sending in the subscription. 
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By Chas. Pierce Burton 
The record of many unusual experiences portrayed with photographic accuracy. 
Swift moving incidents — one upon another. Boyish fun and frolic abound 


in almost every chapte 


Illustrated, 313 pages. $1.25 net. Postage 10c. 


BE PREPARED 
By A. W. Dimock 


Two Boy Scouts, camping in Florida, lose their supplies. But they were “‘pre- 
pared’’ and made their way across the Florida Everglades to safety. The whole 


story makes a vivid and extraor 


Illustrated. 233 pages. 


ALONG THE MOHAWK TRAIL 
By Percy K. Fitzhugh 
A story of how two Boy Scouts found abundant opportunity to make use of 
In the solitary pathways of the big woods, tracking and 
trailing and signaling, always led them from trouble to triumph. Entertaining 
and enlightening; sure to win Boy Scout readers everywhere. 
Illustrated. 394 pages. $1.25 


THE SCOUT MASTER OF TROOP 5 
By I. T. Thurston 


A record of accomplishments any altogether alive troop might perform, but 
way that when once you begin to read this book you 


their Scoutcraft. 


told in such a 
will be reluctant to put it down. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF BIRCH BARK ISLAND 
By Rupert 8S. Holland 
Aaventures of a troop of twenty-five New York Boy Scouts on an island in the 
ey explore the island, draw maps of what they discover, 
Scouting “‘hikes,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 10c. 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


An outdoor story by an experienced Scout Master. Lots of wgodcraft, camp- 
ing, canoeing and other exciting outdoor adventure. 


Connecticut River. 
hold water-sports, go on 


Illustrated. 345 pages. 


Fun, daring enterprise and adventure. 


interesting narrative. 


PLUCK ON THE LONG TRAIL 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
Boy Scouts of a Colorado patro camping, hunting and trailing in the Rockies. 


Illustrated. 321 pages. $1.25 








eee ee eile 


$1.00 net. Postage 10c. 


Postage 10c. 


SESLSLALSNAANAASAA SNA ALA LLA NALA ALL ALL AAA SLL 


$1.00 met. Postage 10c. 





Make all orders payable to 
BOOK DEPARTMENT, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


PITTI TILL LILILIILILILLIL LILI LILI IL IIIT III) 
Ne! §=Choice Christmas Books for Boy Scouts 
Reviewed and recommended by the Chief Scout Librarian 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF BOB’S HILL 
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Do a good turn to advertiser and publisher alike, 


by mentioning BOY'S 
Hanson wg when you 


LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
answer advertisements. 





THE BOY SCOUTS OF BERKSHIRE. 


By Walter P. Eaton. 


A story of how the Chipmunk 
trol was fone they 





BOY SCOUTS 
BERKSHIRE 


Ze 


Postpa 
_ as The Chipmunk Patrol is the 
first step through which = 
Young Scouts pass. and th 
stories of their pikes, their lite 
in the open and their athletic 
+ team areall things which boys 
; will want to read about. 
Endorsed by many pee of 
the Scout Movemen’ 




















WALTER P. EATON | 





W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 








The Wireless Man 


By FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 


Author of ‘‘ The Boys’ Book of Model Aero- 
planes.” 

Every one of the 100,000 boys in America oper- 
ating their own wireless stations simply must have 
this book. It is not a technical book, but an entirely 
new treat ment of this fascinating subject—the romance 
of wireless electricity and a host of true stories of 
wireless adventure on land and sea, far stranger and 
more fascinating than any fiction. 

Many illustrations from drawings and thotographs. 
Price $1.20 net, postage 11 cents. 


Published by 
THE CENTURY CO. 
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Do Y ouKnow the Manual 


From Cover to Cover? 



















Well, here is another rule for you to memorize: 


‘Whenever Hungry Eat 
Peter’s Chocolate” 






















Alpine climbers, hunters, campers, and woodsmen of all 
descriptions consider Peter’s Chocolate the regulation food 
for camp or trail. 


It is absolutely the most sustaining; has the most deli- 
cious taste that always makes you want more, and does 
not create thirst. 


Don’t you go camping this summer without a liberal 
supply. You can get the nut chocolate or the plain 
chocolate as, you prefer, but be sure to ask for Peter’s, 
the Original Milk Chocolate. 


Peter’s comes in several varieties: 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate Croquettes 






Peter’s Almond Milk Chocolate 






Peter’s Milk Chocolate with Roasted Hazelnuts 






Peter’s Bon-Bons 
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News from Scout Scribes 


(Tell your Troop Scribe to write us 
about it.) 


Bismarck, N. D.—The other day some- 
body in National Headquarters tied a bit of 
blue sewing silk to the pin on the map that 
indicates this up and coming troop. Per- 
haps this anonymous award of a “blue 
ribbon” was inspired by the fact that the 
Bismarck Troop at the time held the record 
among troops in towns of the size of Bis- 
marck for holding meetings regularly and 
working steadily in scouting. Examina- 
tions are in order for several candidates 
for merit badges and the Court of Honor 
has already considered several favorably. 


CoNSHOHOCKEN, PENN.—The boys of the 
Gulf Mills Troop have erected 2 sig- 
nal towers a mile apart and have been 
burning the air between them ever since 
with wigwagograms. 


Yorktown, TEx.—As soon as their new 
equipment arrived, Yorktown Troop started 
on a hike and camping trip. They tramped 
five miles through the woods end across 
the prairie to an old Indian camping place. 
The nearest house was a Mexican’s, two 
miles away, so civilization seemed left be- 
hind and the boys felt “sure enough 
scouts.” A fake ’coon hunt one night that 
turned out to be the real thing was a fea- 
ture of the expedition that will not soon 
be forgotten. 


Locansport, Inp.—Troop 1 of this place 
is® independent, financing its work without 
the assistance of a local council. A winter 
camp for use on hikes is being built about 
three and a half miles outside the city. 


Creparsurc, Wis.—The local troop is can- 
vassing the town for subscriptions to help 
them build a concrete block clubhouse. 
They plan to have a library with a fireplace 
and cabinets for specimens. The lot has 
been donated, and it is estimated that the 
building can be constructed at a cost of 
$500, most of which the scouts hope to earn. 


Great Farts, Mont.—Many adventures 
marked the two weeks’ hike in the High- 
woods. Mountain climbing, swimming, 
baseball and fishing kept every one busy. 
Ernest Trantin killed two rattlesnakes, 
and Ollie Gies, Clarence Mieyer and Lewel- 
lan Powers came off rather the worse for 
wear in various encounters with hornets. 
At night owls and wolves investigated the 
food supplies. A number of eagles were 
seen, as well as squirrels, rabbits and 
grouse. Fred Krinter caught 97 fish in one 
day and received a $5 rod as first prize, 
Edward Jenkins, with 83 fish, received a 
$2.50 reel, and Kenneth Potee, with 69, a 
silk line.* Next year the boys hope to 
camp in the Rockies. 





* Proof positive of these boys’ ability as anglers, 
but a discredit to them, to their troop, and espe- 
cially to the scout master. Trying to see who can 
catch the most fish, e: ecieme making it a prize 
contest, is unsportsmanl ike. And for any individ- 
ual to catch more fish in a day than he could eat 
in a week is unfair to the rest of the people of 
the state, whether forbidden by law or not. If 
one troop of Boy Scouts has erred in this way, 
no doubt many others have. .Boys’ Lire has no 
wish to criticise any scout, scout master or troop; 
but it does want, through this foot-note, to im- 
press upon all members of the Boy Scouts of 
America, that the conservation of the game and 





fish is a matter of vital importance and should not 
be treated with indifference.—Epr1tor, 
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GREENFIELD, Mass.—Greenfield Troop 
No. 1, under Scout Master H. A. Poirer, 
camped during two weeks of August on 
the Green River. A suggestion for making 
camp beds, supplied by Mr. Poirer, is as 
follows: Cut the softest parts of hemlock 
branches and put them on the ground in 
layers about six inches deep, covering with 
ferns and then golden rod blossoms. With 
blankets over this, says he, the bed was 
remarkably comfortable. Evidently there 
were no hay fever sufferers at the Green- 
field camp! 

Vassar, Micu.—Forty-five members of 
Troop No. 1 camped this summer for two 
weeks at Rose Island. Pictures of the 
scouts show them hiking, riding, scouting 
and doing stunts, and corroborate their 
reports of an A I time. The weekly meet- 
ings have been taken up with splendid in- 
terest and the membership is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

WInpser, PenNN.—At their very success- 
ful summer camp the scouts of Windber 
built a branch telephone line to connect 
with the local and Bell telephone systems. 
The expenses of the camp were raised by 
a social and by match basketball games. 
The winter schedule includes first aid, sig- 
naling and map-reading instruction, calis- 
thenics and athletics. The boys are having 
some difficulty getting a hall for regular 
use, but they have weekly basketball prac- 
tise and troop meetings. Sixty-eight have 
passed the tenderfoot tests and twenty are 
preparing for the second-class examina- 
tions. 

GEORGETOWN, Ca.ir.—The scouts of this 
place have had several all-night hikes, one 
to the American River. 

GREENVILLE, PENN.—A patrol meeting in 
the Board of Trade room on October 25 
for the examination of several boys for the 
rank of first class scout resulted in the 
qualification of Howard Blose and Clarence 
Hornbeck. The tests passed by other boys 
were recorded in their favor. At a recent 
meeting the boys had a hot discussion upon 
“The purpose of the Boy Scout move- 
ment.” 

Yonkers, N. Y.—More than two hun- 
dred scouts, representing thirteen troops, 
marched to the scout meet October 26 at 
the Hollywood Inn Field, Dunwoodie. 
There were six athletic events and seven 
examples of scout work. Roy Constable 
won three cups, one of which was a hand- 
some silver point trophy for his church. 
Troop No. 4 of the First Presbyterian 
Church was the first to get a leg on the 
beautiful silver cup awarded by the Court 
of Honor. 

PittspurGc, PENN.—Troop 30 has to its 
credit sixteen hikes, three indoor meets and 
a week’s camp during the summer. In 
order to earn their uniforms, some of the 
boys poured tar on newly paved streets at 
$1 a day. In camp the boys, besides in- 
dulging in games, hikes and campfires, 
found time to consume the following ar- 
ticles of food: 25 Ibs. granulated sugar, 
9 doz. eggs, 4 cans cocoa, 12 Ibs. butter, 
20 Ibs. beans, 4 cans syrup, 6 pkgs. oats, 
6 cans salmon, 12 Ibs. bacon, 3 Ibs. wenig- 
wursts, 2 bushels potatoes—and then some! 
Winter plans include the building of a log 
cabin for winter hikes, and an entertain- 
ment and demonstration of scout activities. | 
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ARE 
YOU 
ONE 
OF THE THREE? 


An Examination was made of 900 pupils in a school in a big 
city you know. Only three of the boys and girls had perfect 
teeth. Wouldn't you—as a Boy Scout—want to be one of 
those three? You can be, you know, if you use each night and 
morning 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


the standard dentifrice. Prepared for nearly half a century by 
a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


Dr. Lyon’s is a Pure, Smooth Powder 


It isn’t sticky, so bits of it cannot stick between your teeth. It 
polishes your teeth so they have the white, clean look a Boy 
Scout’s should have. Dr. Lyon's makes your gums hard so they 
can stand the strain of rough eating that you must do in camp 
and in the march. 


Get the military habit of using Dr. Lyon’s 
each morning and night (especially at night). 
Then your teeth will be as fine a part of your 
perfect equipment as your broad, straight 
shoulders. 


Only a dentist is competent to do what 
Dr. Lyon’s will not do. 


















You CAN EARN MORE MONEY 


We will tell you how and give you a start. No experience or special qualifications are necessa we 
7 f 3 . % e 
will supply the knowledge, tell you how to make the most of your opportunities, and give you ene stock 


in trade. 
Yes, But Will You? 


Can you spare an houra dayor an hour a week? Can you use the money? Do you want to get 
in business? Then do not spend these precious hours uselessly. We need your Aap time onl wil aoe 


you for it. 
Write Us Today 


Just write us a letter, and we will send you full particulars of our liberal offers to boy agents, wi speci 
explanation how we will start you making money. Vou may then accept or Section. Sous mney We 
believe you will accept. And as we need more agents: right now, we ask you to write at once 


Boys’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The best Food for 


THEBOYSCOUTS« 
Is 


Shredded 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain prepared ina digestible 
form, supplying all the strength needed for work or play. 








It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. Ithas the great- 
est amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. 
Its crispness compels thorough mastication, and the more 
you chew it the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It 
is on the training table of nearly every college and uni- 
versity in this country. The records show that the 
winners of many brilliant rowing and track events have 
been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is 
baked a crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with 
milk or cream, or fruit, or is delicious when 
eaten as a toast with butter. TRISCUIT is the 
Shredded Wheat wafer—the ideal food for the 


camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the 
reason we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 














Free Splendid Leather College Football 


For only selling 24 Packages Art Postcards at roc 
each. When sold remit the $2.40 and we will send 
this splendid Football Promptly. Superior Products 
Co., 3710 Palk St., Chicago. 


Dow’s Bicycle lense Carrier 


Best thing for the purposeever © a 
put on the market. In use all }2 

over the United States. Can MINS 

put on or detach instantly with By 

| adjustable hook. Good sellers (es 

because the riders all want 














BE PREPARED for winter by equip- them and the price 1s popular. 
ing yourselves with a pair o - 
FELLOW DENBERG skees, the only American- Dow wine G icon Weeks 
made skees made on the right principle. | Louisville, Ky 
We will express prone 4 7 wad | 
our skees, complete with bindings and 2 | 
SOOUT bamboo poles for $5.00 to the first scout aro post — 
in each patroi who remitsthe price. Sat- T R I CK 
paren guaranteed. If unsatisfactory, skees may be 


one enclosing 


— oad meney refunded. Send for interesting FREE Catalog FREE 
BREDENBERG BROTHERS, - CHAMPLAIN, NEW YORK| MAGIC CO., Dept. 61, 249 W. 38th St., NEW YORK 
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Wiwnston-SaLem, N. C.—The field work 
of Patrol 1, Troop 3, at the Forsyth County 
Fair opened the eyes of the public in this 
part of the state. Six boys who had passed 
the first-aid examination were assigned to 
the post. They purchased a wall tent for 
the hospital and a Johnson-Johnson outfit. 
Assistant Scout Master Vogler placed at 
their disposal a new, up-to-date ambulance 
recently received by his firm. The first day 
the boys cared for five minor cases and 
found seven lost children. The next day 
cases of prostration and hand cuts and one 
very severe head wound were treated, and 
another day the ambulance was again called 
into service in a case of fits. On the last 
night the scouts gave an exhibition of first 
aid before the grandstand and aroused 
great enthusiasm. And after the fair the 
newspapers in surrounding counties wanted 
to know the reason for so much excitement, 
wondering if, may be, some of the accidents. 
had been “ worked up.” 


Racine, Wis.—‘ Moving right along,” 
comes the report. Troops Nos 2 and and 4 
will reorganize this fall. Scouts Oscar and 
Einer Lorenson hiked to the Grand Prix 
automobile race at Milwaukee, and then 
round the entire course of eight miles. 


PHILADELPHIA, PeEnnN.—On November 2 
the boys of Troop 45 made a long-distance 
hike under the leadership of Assistant 
Scout Master C. T. Moyer. Going by train 
to Boyertown, they took a trolley from 
there to Lechtner’s Crossing, where they 
began a two-mile hike to the iron mines 
of the Manatawney Bessemer Ore Com- 
pany. Here they cooked and ate their noon 
meal. Then, after a short rest, the troop 
went into the mines. Each boy procured 
a sample of ore, which he knocked off 
ninety feet under ground and 153 feet 
under the mountain. In the afternoon an- 
other hike over the mountains gave the 
boys a splendid idea of the surrounding 
country. Finally, when they reached home 
they had traveled 105 miles and hiked seven. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The mcnthly drill 
of the Boy Scouts took place at Rosslyn, 
Va., the day of the funeral of Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman. At 2 o’clock, the hour for 
the ceremony, the boys stood with uncov- 
ered heads while “taps” was played by 
Chief Trumpeter George Bittrich of the 
Fifteenth United States Cavalry. After 
this service of respect the regular program 
for the day was carried out. Each troop 
was reviewed by the Court of Honor and 
the tests for merit badges and class exami- 
nations held. For personal and_ public 
health Dr. J. J. Murray of the Health De- 
partment of the District of Columbia gave 
the examination, and Dr. Leonard of the 
American Red Cross Society had charge of 
the first-aid work. Instruction in bugling 
was given by Trumpeter Bittrich, and a 
jack for knot tying, constructed for the 
scouts by Chief Gunner Donnelly of the 
seamen gunners, erected on the field and 
used by Chief Gunner’s Mate A. J. Hardy 
for illustrations of the knots used in the 
navy and for rope-splicing. All the scouts 
passed the merit badge tests with flying 
colors, Dr. Murray reporting that the boys 
were thoroughly conversant with subjects 
which would give many a citizen great 
trouble to dispose of. 
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The Lonesome Corner 


ANY Boy Scouts are anxious to cor- 
respond with others in various parts 
of the country. Some boys who are not 
scouts, because living in isolated places, are 
even more anxious. And so Boys’ LIFE 
has set aside this column for lonesome 
scouts to use as a means of getting cor- 
respondents. 

A would-be scout is Lincoln Hastings, 
Box 25, Fort Lupton, Colo., and he is 
anxious to get in touch with boys who are 
well started in scouting matters, and who 
will tell him what they are doing. 

Harold Wallis, Riverdale, Littleton, N. 
H., wants to exchange postals, and he 
writes us most interestingly of his home 
and his duck and hen farm. Who wants to 
hear further of his enterprise? Don't all 
write at once! 

T. limori, 44 Onando street, Ushigome, 





N. TAKEI 
Another Japanese boy who wants to hear from 


Boy Scouts in this country. His_address is No. 
38 Nandomachi, Ushigome, Tokio, Japan. 


Tokyo, Japan, says he is a Boy Scout and 


anxious to correspond with scouts in 
America. We don’t know what the T 
stands for, but we have dubbed him 


“Tommy” here at National Headquarters, 
and are sure whoever succeeds in winning 
his friendship will get a lot of fun out of 
his letters. Here is one he wrote to us: 
Eprtor Boys’ Lire: 

Christmas is coming, but in Japan New 
Year’s Day is more widely celebrated than 
Christmas. New Year’s Day is one of the 
three great national holidays. 

In Japan we set up pine trees and various 
decorations at our door for seven days of 
New Year. People in full dresses call on 
their relations, friends, and acquaintances 
to say “ Omedeto,” i.¢., Wish you A Happy 
New Year. We play many amusing games 
of indoors and outdoors at New Year. 
New Year is our happiest, merriest time 
for us. 

Japanese books begin at what you call the 
ends. The lines are vertical instead of 
horizontal, the first on the right hand edge 
of the page, and are read downwards from 
the top. 

The place for “ foot-notes” is at the top 
of the page. 
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“Another Scout virtue is self-respect. 
He ought to refuse to accept gratuities 
from anyone unless absolutely necessary. 
He ought towork for the money he gets.” 


—The Scout Manual. 


RANK JONES, a Boy Scout who had just joined a cer- 

tain Pennsylvania troop, read this section carefully. He 

thought it over. He had not accepted tips from any 
one, he argued with himself, yet time and again he had gone 
to his father and asked him for spending-money. Was this 
not the same thing? Really, now, ought he to keep begging for 
money when Jim Hendricks, no older than himself, was mak- 
ing over $1.00 each week by delivering for The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company? And Jim worked only part of Thursday and 
Friday afternoons—and thoroughly enjoyed it, at that. 

So Frank wrote to us. In a few days he received our 
reply which told clearly how he could earn the money he 
needed, and our illustrated catalogue which described over 500 
splendid Prizes he could win, in addition to his cash profits. 
Among the Prizes he found Boy Scout uniforms, shoes, axes, 
telescopes, articles he wanted badly but which were too expen- 
sive for him to buy. ' 

So Frank started out to work with Jim. And now—now 
he is regularly earning over $1.50 each week. He has won his 
uniform and before long will have a complete Scout equipment 
of his own. Since that day when he first read the Manual he 
has never asked his father for a cent. 

If, like Frank Jones, you feel you have no right continually 
to ask your father for money, if there are things you want but 
have not the means to buy, let us tell you how Frank ‘‘made 
good.’’ Just as soon as we get your letter we will write you 
all about it and send you a copy of the catalogue from which 
he selected his uniform. Write today to 


Sales Division, Box B. S. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania » 

















on request, a Catalog of Amateur | ’ 

Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Min- Segutmaster’s Record Forms 

Se atsliy hela te Gaol Ba ager track of all Nowy done by Solty tuatnoute. Used 
” t tates. i - i 

DICK & FITZGERALD, 12 Ann| Heine” iecioding comple | 107 Scout Printed 


St., New York. | THE LEYDEN PRESS, 223 Reid Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





51%" long, Flat O al. Hard Rubber. Indestructible 


Use a ‘‘Sanito’’ Drinking Tube and avoid germ-lIcden drink- 

ingcups. You can drink without danger with a ‘Sanito” 

: Tube from a brook or any faucet or cooler in stores, public 

- ; buildings or railroad trains. Carried in vest pocket by men 

andin hand-bag by ladies. Price, 25 Cents, Post-paid. 
Manufactured exclus‘vely by 


THE SANITO DRINKING TUBE CO., Dep:t.S 
Springfield, Mass. 


“SANITO” Drinking Tube 


Latest Sanitary Device 


(Patent Pending) 
Invaluable for Health 
Every Scout Should Have One 


eS — 
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**Say, but these are corking tires! Watch 
the fellows sit up and take noticel’’ 








Boys— 


if you’re expecting to 
get a wheel this coming 
Christmas, be sure it has 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Redtread—Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP TIRES 


They’re the kind that don’t skid, that last 
through plenty of rough use, and that cannot be 
affected by oil. The best roads and pavements are 

now oiled for motor traffic, and oil rots rubber. Ordi- 
nary tires don’t last. 




























But Pennsylvania Tires have specially prepared rubber in the tread. 
Oil makes no difference to them, and the rubber is tough enough 
to resist puncturing. 

You can tell Pennsylvania Tires half a mile off. The tread is red. 
A couple of these on your wheel make it look different. 


We guarantee these tires for one whole season. They’Il last far longer. 
No others are so good. They cost $8.50 a pair, and are worth it. 


If the tire dealer in your home 
We'll see that you 


Ask to have them put on your wheel. 
town hasn’t got Pennsylvania Tires, write us direct. 
get them. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Reorganized February I, 1910 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. Detroit, 254 Jefferson Ave. 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. Minneapolis, 34 South Eighth St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 514 E. 15thSt. Cleveland, Ohio, 1837 Euclid Ave. 
Seattle, Wash., Armour Bidg. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 
New York City, 1700 Broadway. Boston, 149 Berkeley Ave. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-514 Mission St. Los Angeles, 930 So. Main St. 








An Independent Company with 
An Independent Selling Policy. 





BOYS||Give Shows! 


GIRLS|| Make Money!- 
We Give 4 Mendel movinc picture WACHINE 


—210 Views and other &,- 
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Order tedey—extra prize for qwek work ng cash 
commission if you prefer 






Theee Presents in 2 Fow Daye. 


pj fare Alt 
WAVERLY SUPPLY COMPANY, Box720 Monongahela, Pa. 
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Letter writing, like book printing, ad- 
vances by vertical lines from right to left, 
and is always on one side of one strip of 
paper, which is unwound from a roll as the 
writer proceeds. 

To fold the letter, it is doubled over and 
over from one end of the strip to the other. 

People in Japan are called by the family 
name first, the individual, or what you 
would call Christian, name next, and then 
the honorific “ Mr. Peter Smith,” is in our 
country, “ Smith, Peter, Mr.” 

As for the mode of address, it is the 
exact reverse of yours. 

I hope you will mention in my letter on 
your magazine. Please tell your readers 
that I wish to exchange post cards and 
their photographs with mine. And I pre- 
fer colored and shining cards of customs, 
natural views, famous buildings, and any 
others you could recommend. 

I hope to hear from you and your read- 
ers very often. 

Yours very truly, 
T. Irmort. 


New Stalking Game 


Any number of boys can play this game: 
Divide into two groups. Have prepared 
number for each scout, about three inches 
square, beginning at number 1, 2, 3, etc. 
Pin a number on the cap of each boy, in 
front; the even numbers on one group and 
the odd numbers on the other. 

RULES. 

Appoint judges to see that the game is 
played fairly. 

Appoint or elect captain over each divi- 
sion of scouts. 

Give one division time to get out of sight 
or give them five minutes to get a certain 
position. 

At a given signal each side hunts or stalks 
the other. 

When a scout sees one of the opposite 
side he stalks him until he can see the num- 
ber, and then calls it out, thus: “ No. 13.” 

The scout that is caught reverses his cap 
and quits the game. 

This continues until one side is broken 
up or a certain time has expized, when the 
recall is sounded and the side having lost 
the most scouts loses the game. 

No scout is allowed to cover his number 
with his hand or other object. Number 
must be kept in plain view all the time. 

(Except when behind trees, in bushes, 
etc., as it is the part of the game to keep 
it concealed by fair means.) No scout is 
allowed to lie on the ground to hide his 
number. 

HONOR SCOUT. 

The scout having caught the greatest 
number of opponents is the honor scout 
for the game. His division should be ai- 
lowed to give him the proper recognition. 

The game may be varied to suit the iocal- 
ity, lay of the land, trees, and number of 
scouts. It is a fine game for a mass com- 
petition of all the scouts of a city, as the 
more in the game the greater the excite- 
ment and possibilities to show skill. 


CusToMeER (in grocery store to small girl 
who has been left in charge): “I’d like to 
see a good big squash.” 

Grr: “ Yes, ma’am. Poppa will be down 
in just a minute.” 














Just Published! A Special Offer! 


We have just issued at a low figure and on easy terms a limited number 
of sets in uniform binding of these five celebrated books: 


The American Boy’s Handy Book 
The Field and Forest Handy Book 
The Outdoor Handy Book 
The Jack of All Trades 


The Boy Pioneers 
By DANIEL C. BEARD 


Founder of the “Sons of Daniel Boone” and one 
of the Founders of the “Boy Scouts of 
America,” who first in these books 
answered the great boys’ 
questions, ‘‘What to 
Do and How 
to Do It.”’ 













































Madame 
Montessori is 
said to have made 
education recreation. 
Dan Beard long ago made 
recreation education. 

Some of the hundreds of subjects : 


In The American Boy’s Handy Book: 


Kite Time; Home-Made Fishing Tackle; How to Make a 

Fresh Water Aquarium; Home-Made Boats; How to Rear 
Wild Birds; Snow Houses and Statuary; The Winged Skaters; 
How to Make a Magic Lantern; Home-Made Masquerade Costumes. 


In The Jack of All Trades: 


Tree-Top Club Houses; A Back Yard Work Shop; How to Build and Furnish a 
Daniel Boone Cabin; A Home-Made Circus; Fun with Scissors, Pasteboard, and Paper; 


How to Have a Panorama Show, etc. 


In The Outdoor Handy Book: 
Latest Things in Kites, Hoops, and Wheels; A Raft that Will Sail; Points 
| on Cotman Out: lading Games Adapted for Boys, etc. 


ey In The Field and Forest Handy Book: 












































Ss How to Cross a Stream on a Log; How to Make a Bridge for Swift ‘/ BL 
/ NN | ff Water; How to Make a Real Hunter's Clothes and Moccasins; / 
/ \ MRT Hew to Build a Real Log House; How to Pack and Unpack in Cicites 
Sig \\||||(— the Woods; How to Put on Snow-Shoes; How to Make Plain ig Bi 
— y ip Sleds and Bob Sleds; How to Steer a Bob Sled, ete. Scribner’s 
= it Be { yy In The Boy Pioneers: - Penni 
ve — \ AK \ | How to Form a gl yaa roy to Rig ee Ing New York 
A =' Bb \ LJ W. for Boys; How to Make Your Own Snow- : 
We SSF ei? / Pg a > Tver a Tomahawk and Make i — pr ypc: ; 
a (= 2a PO h; Targets; How to Make and Use Skating offer on DAN BEARD’S 
Z : \s ay? Wings; How to Talk the Real American BOYS’ LIBRARY. 
a — i SY Indian Sign Language As It Was Used in 
or Boone's Time, etc 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 

















BOY SCOUTS = AMERICA 
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IF THERE IS NO AGENCY IN YOUR CITY, WRITE DIRECT TO 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE Red Bank, New Jersey 

















